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THE REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF BANKRUPTCY, 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO BANKERS. 


3) for the year ending 31st December, 1894, con- 
tains, besides the usual history of the events 
of the current year, much that may provide 
subject for consideration by bankers. Although 

this report shows only the worst side of business transactions, 
and is hence frequently very unpleasant reading, yet, as it is 
practically the only official statement which annually provides 
a general view of the position of trade and commerce in the 
country, it gives a class of information which cannot be 
supplied otherwise. The report commences with a tabular 
view of the total amount of insolvency in England and 
Wales under the Bankruptcy Acts and Deeds of Arrangement 
Acts for the years 1888-94. These tables, it will be observed, 
are arranged under three heads. The first, with the particu- 
lars under the Bankruptcy Act; the second, with those under 
the Deeds of Arrangement Act; the third shows the total 
under both heads. We have given these tables as they 
stand, and have added columns of proportional figures to 
the official statements, as the doing this will enable our 
readers to follow the course of events without difficulty. 
VOL. LX. 33 
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The fluctuations shown in the progress of affairs from 
year to year are remarkable. The table containing the totals 
is the most instructive. While the figures have varied a good 

_ deal, it will be observed that on the whole the assets appear 
to have increased more in proportion than the liabilities. 
This shows, as far it goes, a movement in the right direction. 


UNDER THE BANKRUPTCY ACTS, 1863-1890. 





Estimated 
Assets. 1888 Loss to 
Creditors. 


1838 1888 


Liabilities. 





4 g 4 
7,110,948 2,242,747 5,561,117 
6,328,293 1,990, 160 4,971,538 
6,132,951 2,222,293 4,596,375 
8,562,941 3,152,419 6,430,537 
8,763,031 3,078,393 6,691,641 
7,492,367 2,818,448 5,588,936 
6,963,806 _ 2,349,267 | 104 513945173 








UNDER THE DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT ACT, 1887. 





1888 —_ |) See 
Creditors. 


Liabilities. | 2888 =. 





4 £ 4 
4,803,481 2,416,755 | 100 3,192,311 
4,773:947 2,718,721 | 112 2,961,466 
4,360,271 2,352,941 97 2,791,644 
5,092,448 3,106,755 | 128 3,021,278 
5,957,022 2,937,315 | 121 3,998,812 
73573866 35440, 552 143 5,280, 165 
6,419,099 3,161,675 | 131 4,311,316 





TOTAL OF BANKRUPTCY AND DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT. 





— Creditors. 


Liabilities. Assets. 





& 4 £ 
1888 11,914,429 4,659,502 | 100 | 8,753,428 | 100 
1889 11,102,240 4,708,881 | 101 7,933,004 91 
1890 08 10,493,222 4,575,234 | 98 7,388,019 | 84 
1891 13,655,389 6,259,174 | 184 | 9,451,815 | 107 
1892 968 14,720,053 6,015,708 | 129 | 10,690,453 | 121 


1893 15,066,233 6,259,000 | 134 | 10,869,101 | 123 
1894 104 13,382,905 | 112 5,510,942 | 118 9,695,489 | 110 





























The Inspector-General bases a belief that the condition 
of business is slowly improving on the state of affairs shown 
by these figures. "We sincerely hope that he may be right 
in his impression. It is true that the figures for 1894 are 
slightly smaller than those for 1893, but when we look 
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back to 1888—the earliest date given in the report—we find 
that an increase is recorded all round as compared with 
that date. And a table which the report also gives, and 
which shows the number and amount of liabilities in the 
most important groups of trading failures for the years 
1893 and 1894, scarcely bears out a very favourable 
conclusion. * 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER. AND AMOUNT OF LIABILITIES IN THE UNDER- 
MENTIONED GROUPS OF TRADING FAILURES, UNDER THE BANKRUPTCY AND 
DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT ACTS IN THE YEARS 1893 AND 1894. 





Increase or Decrease in 1894, as com- 
pared with 1893. 
1893.—Total. 1894.—Total. 





Total /ucrease. Total Decrease. 





Trades. No. | Liabilities. . | Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. 


4 4 & & 
Accountants . . 31 83,637 35,6907 | — — 47,940 
Agents, Commis- 


sion and General 96| 237,618 99,407 
Agents, Financial 15| 590,926 72,725 








= 138,211 
518,201 


Auctioneers, House} 

Agents, etc. .| 64] 137,100 80,556 56,544 
Beer, Wine and | 

Spirits. . 510 | 423,871 664,768 | 56 - 
Brokers, Stock ‘and 

Share. . . 40| 713,036 99,514 | — 613,522 
Building and Ma- : 

terials. . 734,726 659,465 | 61 — 75,261 
Coal and Coke ° 141,006 207,660 66,654 _ 
Corn, Flour, Seed, 


Army Officers. . 21 33,815 162,323 | 7 — 
2 


ee Oe 99 | 220,055 | ° 170,013 _ 50,042 
Directors and Pro- 


moters .. . 11 53,799 * 198,728 144,929 _ 
Farmers . . .| 523| 678,204 3] 773,019 94,725 | 5 _ 
Furniture . . 93 98,613 53957 — 44,656 
Grocery and Pro- 
visions . . .|1,053| 968,931 765,112 — 203,819 
Merchants. . . 64| 737,318 1,071,074 333,756 _ 
Metal . . . «| 351) 545,329 619,894 74,565 os 
Millers . . ». 42 95,292 44,870 _ 50,422 
wae. Sw 5 45392 54,662 50,270 _— 
Shipping . 30 | 219,078 124,183 — 94,895 
ool Manufac- 
turers. . 33 | 216,105 564,383 348,278 _ 
Wool Merchants . 28| 126,827 170,526 43,699 _ 
-| 424] 636,507 446,655 _ 189,852 
12| 60,476 109,839 49,363 | — an 
33 | 118,295 58 | 264,780 146,485 _ 





























: 4,417 | 7,875,046 4,374 | 7,513,810 |221 | 1,722,129 |264 | 2,083,365 





A decrease of more than £1,600,000 in the total liabilities 
of debtors for one year seems, and certainly is, something 
satisfactory. Some of the groups, however, of debtors 


33° 
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specially referred to are scarcely to be included among 
ordinary commercial men. Thus among the diminutions 
included in the statement appear the following :— 


Groups OF DEBTORS AMONG WHICH A DECREASE IS SHOWN AMONG 
THE LIABILITIES IN 1894, AS COMPARED WITH 1893. 


DECREASE IN 
TRADES. TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


Accountants F ; : 47;940 
Agents, commission and general é ‘ ; 138,211 
Agents, financial . ‘ : ‘ : 518,201 
Brokers, stock and share. ° ; . 613,522 


Making together . -415317,874 


If we deduct this amount from the total decrease of 
liabilities we shall see. that while there certainly is a diminu- 
tion among the failures in the ranks of traders proper, yet it 
is not a very large one, and on the other hand we have to 
observe that the following classes show an increase in the 
year :— 


Groups oF DEBTORS AMONG WHICH AN INCREASE IS SHOWN AMONG 
THE LIABILITIES IN 1894, AS COMPARED WITH 1893. 


INCREASE IN 
TRADES. TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


Farmers . é ‘ : : : ; 94,725 
Merchants . ‘ Res ‘ : - 333.756 
Wool manufacturers. ° ‘ , - 348,278 
Wool merchants: . ‘ . = , : 43,699 


Making together : - £820,458 


It is difficult to tell exactly who may be included under 
the general heading of merchants, and of course no very 
clear conclusion can be drawn from the events of the single 
year, but since we have observed that conclusions are drawn 
from this report that there is a distinct improvement in the 
condition of business, it is only right to point out those 
features in the report which compel business men to believe 
that though an improvement in business may be approaching, 
it has not yet arrived. Some trades, as is well known, are 
always distinctly more speculative than others, but if there is 
a business which more than any other is, or ought to be, free 
from risk in character, and which has been till quite recently 
the most clear from failures, it is that of farming; but the 
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failures of farmers have shown during the last four years an 
annual and a very serious increase. There has been during 
the last year a very small diminution in the number, but side 
by side with this there has been a very marked increase in 
the liabilities. 


BANKRUPTCIES AMONG FARMERS DURING THE YEARS 1891-1894. 
Pp . 





Proportion to Proportion to 
Year. Number. - 1891. Liabilities. 1891. 
1891 = 100. 1891 = I00. 





1891 304 100 peal 2% 100 
1892 383 126 461,792 136 
1893 523 172 678,294 200 
1894 518 170 773,019 228 

















A similar tendency to an increase in the amount of 
liabilities in the case of failure and in numbers also is shown 
in the manufacture of silk, but this business, though a con- 
siderable one, is not of the same importance to the country 
as that of farming. In both cases a drop in the price of the 
raw material probably has had much to do with the increase 
of insolvency. 

Besides these general features there are several particulars 
of importance especially to bankers, some of which we will 
proceed to note. Part of the report consists of a memo- 
randum of the failures during 1894, with liabilities (exclusive 
of secured and preferential claims) over £20,000. These may 
be taken as typical of the whole mass of insolvency. We 
would especially direct the attention of bankers to the 
following three cases :—In the first the debtor was a potter, 
and at the date of the receiving order was carrying on a 
business established by his father sixty years ago. His 
liabilities were over £52,000. The debtor had been largely 
engaged in transactions in accommodation bills, by means of 
which he financed his business for several years past. During 
rather more than two years the total amount of accommodation 
bills negotiated was £269,446. These transactions were 
carried on with the help of other firms, who shared the 
proceeds. In order to enable him to negotiate these bills the 
debtor had six different banking accounts, five of which 
were running at the date of the receiving order. Many of 
the bills were drawn in odd amounts, apparently to give them 
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a character of trade bills, but the Inspector-General remarks 
that “the debtor repudiated the idea that this was done for 
the purpose of deceiving the banks.” 

Bankers will form their own conclusions as to the truth of 
this statement. The case was a typical one of the manner in 
which the fact of carrying on a business which has been 
long established—in this case over some sixty years—enables 
a man to obtain credit with his bankers. This in itself is 
natural, but a grave banking error was committed in omitting 
to notice that the character of the account had completely 
changed; and we venture to think that the fact of the 
existence of “six different banking accounts,” presumably all 
at different banks, ought to have attracted the attention of the 
banks concerned, and should have led to a refusal by them to 
conduct a business which was obviously being carried on on 
an unsubstantial basis. Eventually the action of one of 
the banks caused the debtor to close his business, but the 
mischief was done. Few things give greater facility for 
fraudulent trading than for one person to have accounts 
with different bankers for the same business. In older and 
stricter days, when traders acted in this manner it was, usual 
for the banks concerned to desire their customer either to 
close his account with them or with the other bankers with 
whom he did business. The modern spirit of competition 
has, we fear, tended to more lax methods of business, but we 
fear it will be necessary for bankers to learn through the 
severe teaching of loss that the old and more cautious way 
of proceeding was preferable to the present ways. 

In the next case the liabilities were over £70,000. The 
debtor wasa wine and spirit merchant and agent. The state- 
ment as to his banking dealings is so remarkable that we shall 
give it in the words of the reportitself. ‘‘ The debtor, through 
one of his travellers, obtained discounting facilities through 
some small banks at a comparatively low rate on his deposit- 
ing goods as security. Transactions of this kind were carried 
on over a considerable period, and to a very large amount (it 
is suggested something like £140,000), the debtor’s goods 
being deposited in the name of the traveller, who received a 
commission. The debtor’s manager had authority to sign for 
him, and to pledge warrants, if he considered it for the benefit 
of the business, without reference to his principal.” The 
transactions in accommodation bills hence naturally increased 
and became very large, amounting to about £40,000 in 1893, 
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and over £80,000 in 1894. Thus, one would think, they 
must have been important enough to attract attention any- 
where, and especially at the ‘‘small banks” where they appear 
to have been negotiated. Here, if the statement is correct, 
again, there appears to have been a want of due caution among 
the banks themselves. 


In the next case the debtor carried on business as a 
merchant in Manchester and Glasgow. His liabilities were 
neatly £58,000. The bankrupt was largely involved in 
accommodation and other bills—transactions of a complicated 
nature. The total amount of accommodation bills in the two- 
and-a-quarter years prior to the date of the receiving order 
was more than £217,000. We do not find the bankers 
mentioned on this occasion, but we fear that this instance, 
together with the other we have mentioned, shows that 
accommodation paper is on the increase. Bankers ought to 
watch carefully against the appearance of such bills in their 
accounts, and to examine carefully into the antecedents of 
every bill proposed to them for negotiation. 


Besides these three cases another one is mentioned, in 
which bankers are referred to in a manner which we should 
think must have led them into loss. The debtor at the time 
of his failure owed nearly £28,000. He appears in the report 
among “ persons of no occupation.” His father also appears to 
have been wealthy, and to have allowed him 4 300 a year when 
he went up to Oxford, where he contracted debts amounting to 
about £1,000 besides this very adequate allowance. His father 
appears to have paid these debts also, and, besides, to have 
found the capital, about £8,000, required for putting him into 
a firm of brewers. His bankers allowed him to overdraw 
about £3,000 without any security. They are not mentioned 
among the unsecured creditors, so it is possible that some 
friend made himself liable for the amount. Personal extrava- 
gance appears to have been the cause of this failure; and here 
we must mention that personal extravagance figures largely in_ 
this report among the causes of bankruptcy. Thusa debtor is 
mentioned who is apparently well connected, and in his time 
had “served the office of High Sheriff.” He now lives in 
France, but appears to come over to England frequently, 
though he endeavoured to plead that he “was not domiciled 
in England, and therefore was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the court.” This plea was overruled. In another case the 
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liabilities were over £250,000. The debtor was a peer, and 
his personal expenditure “varied from £8,000 to £10,000 a 
year, or perhaps to £14,000.” 

In another case, with liabilities over £50,000, the debtor, 
who is described as a financial agent, mining lessee and 
company promoter, had commenced life as an officer in the 
army, and personal extravagance was admitted by him as one 
of the causes of failure. Another case was that of an actor 
and theatrical manager with liabilities of more than 427,000. 
His failure also was largely due to personal extravagance. 
In another case, with liabilities of nearly £80,000, the most 
reckless and unjustifiable extravagance in living was shown. 
We can easily multiply other instances, but these will be 
sufficient. Stock Exchange speculation does not appear to 
be largely mentioned among the causes leading to failure 
this year, but one or two examples are given, among which 
there is a very bad one. There are also two or three bad 
examples of failures among solicitors who had employed 
clients’ money entrusted to them for investment for other 
purposes and for speculation on their own account. In both 
these cases considerable suffering was caused among -those 
whom they had deluded. 

In his remarks the Inspector-General speaks of the very 
injurious effect on legitimate trading of the speculation of 
those who, while they know they have nothing to lose, enter 
into wild and reckless transactions. He claims, and we 
believe with truth, ‘that the present bankruptcy laws have 
tended considerably to decrease this evil.” | We trust we 
may be able to congratulate him on further advances in this 
direction, and we desire most sincerely to endorse the 
sentiment expressed in the concluding sentence of his report. 
If he can succeed in enforcing the principle contained in 
it, the advantage to British commerce will be incalculable. 
The sentence we desire to call attention to is as follows. The 
Inspector-General says: ‘The point which I desire to 
emphasize is, that where a debtor has once realized that his 
capital is lost, and that he is trading entirely at the risk of 
his creditors, any deliberate attempt to carry on his business 
by selling goods at a loss for the sake of keeping himself 
afloat is, and ought to be, recognised as far more injurious to 
the commercial interests of the trading community as a 
whole than some even of the specific bankruptcy offences 
which are dealt with under the criminal law.” 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK IN AMERICA. 


(By a BANKER.) 


situation has come to the front. The gold ex- 
ports, instead of slackening, have during last 
month assumed larger proportions, and the 
syndicate has recognised its inability to control 
the situation, and apparently abandoned its self-imposed 
task of maintaining the Treasury reserve at or above 
$100,000,000. In one sense it is quite true to say that 
the present position is not unexpected, for the “ possibility ” 
of the efforts of the syndicate proving ineffective was all 
along kept in view by the very men who had undertaken the 
control of the foreign exchanges in New York; but, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the general opinion, 
even in well-informed circles, was that by September the 
exports of the United States would be sufficient to pay 
for the imports, and that consequently very little support 
would suffice to prevent further gold exports. As a proof 
thereof we will only cite the expression of the New York 
Financial Chronicle, which as late as 17th August, stated :— 
“‘ Before the middle of September the trade situation will have 
changed materially, and with it the question of gold exports 
will be turned into a question of gold imports.” Nevertheless 
the first week of September brought gold exports to the 
amount of 4% millions, and in the second week 7% millions, 
and in the third 134 millions dollars were exported. Alto- 
gether the gold exports from ist January to middle of 
September exceeded the gold imports by 27,702,000 dollars. 
But in spite of these exports the exchanges at New York 
remain above the gold-exporting point. > 
With figures like these before us the question seems 
natural, How are we to account for this drain of gold from the 
United States? The answer, we fear, is to be found only 
partially in financial considerations ; the main cause of these 
gold movements lies in the altered economic conditions of the 
United States towards Europe. Time was, and not so very 
long ago, when we had to look to North America, not only as 
the chief source of our supply of cotton, but also of wheat, 
maize, and live stock. Slowly-and almost unperceived, but 
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yet steadily, other countries have entered as competitors in the 
supply of these commodities. For some time this competition 
did but little harm to the States, but of late the progress of 
this movement has been quickened. Argentina especially 
has become a most serious rival. We think this fact has 
as yet by no means been sufficiently taken account of by 
the American authorities, who act as if the economic situa- 
tion of the States towards Europe were still the same as 
it was ten, and even five, years ago. Other causes have 
contributed. There is now no doubt whatever that for 
years past the “favourable” exchange situation of the 
States was very largely due to the constant investment of 
European savings in American bonds, shares, or industrial 
enterprises. These investments are now greatly reduced, 
owing to the losses sustained through them by European 
capitalists. But the Americans, instead of going into the 
real causes underlying those developments when the evil 
effects first showed themselves, were led to believe that 
all their troubles were owing to the existence of the 
Sherman Silver Act, which directed 4% millions ounces 
of silver to be purchased every month against the issue 
of Treasury certificates. This Act was consequently re- 
pealed. Nevertheless no improvement took place; the 
foreign exchanges kept unfavourable and the Treasury gold 
reserves began to feel the effect of the gold exports. Then 
borrowing was resorted to, and two loans for $50,000,000 
each were placed by the Government with American bankers, 
the first in February, 1894, the latter in November, 1894. 
But the situation grew no better. Further borrowing became 
necessary, and in February, 1895, the Rothschild-Morgan 
Syndicate took the 62 million dollar loan, half of which was 
placed in Europe, with the moral obligation taken by the 
syndicate to do all in their power to control the exchanges 
and to protect the Treasury. For a time the operations of 
this syndicate seemed completely successful. Nor is this 
difficult of explanation. The international exchange position 
of the States happened to be particularly favourable in 
February this year. The mercantile exports from Ist 
October, 1894, to end of January, 1895, had exceeded 
the imports by 89% millions; a further 12% millions 
had, during the same period, been exported in silver, 
and 32 millions in gold. It was clear, therefore, that 
at that time gold was not leaving the country because of 
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indebtedness, but owing to want of confidence, engendered 
by the precarious monetary conditions then prevailing. The 
action of the powerful syndicate restored “confidence,” and 
consequently rendered further gold shipments unnecessary. 
Moreover, this action created an immediate credit balance 
of the United States in Europe of 33 million dollars, and 
further credit balances of indefinite amounts by opening 
again the European markets to the sale of American bonds, 
a branch of business which had ceased to operate for 
some time. However, it soon became evident that the 
market for American securities in Europe remained restricted, 
partly because many investors had not yet forgotten the severe 
losses recently sustained, partly because the South African 
market had meanwhile begun to almost completely absorb 
the attention of European capitalists. Still, with the large 
international balance to the credit of the States at the end of 
January, and with the proceeds resulting from the placing of 
the United States loan and certain other bonds, totalling 
about $100,000,000, the syndicate would in all probability 
have been able to maintain the New York exchanges below 
the gold exporting point but for the effect within the United 
States of the “ confidence” created by the new loan. While 
we know that in Europe this “confidence” was only very 
partial, there is no doubt that in the States it was complete. 
The result was a rise in American prices beyond what was 
justified by the international position, and a consequent in- 
crease in imports and a decrease in exports, to such an 
extent that the excess of the mercantile imports over the 
exports since 1st February amounts to about $50,000,000. 
The net result of the last loan of $62,000,000, and of the 
efforts of the syndicate, has, therefore, been to stop the gold 
exports for about five months, but at the cost of turning a 
favourable international trade situation into a very unfavourable 
one. Here, if ever, was an ‘“ object-lesson” for the Govern- 
ment. But, like a good many other “ object-lessons,” we are 
afraid it has been wasted. Having tried three loans, and yet 
finding itself to-day in a worse currency condition than 
eighteen months ago, the United States Government is once 
more confronted with the cry for another loan. But the 
experience of the past ought to be sufficient to prove that a 
new loan is not the way to conquer the monetary troubles of 
the States, and that the only possible outcome of such a 
course will be to postpone the evil day at the risk of making 
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the situation all the more dangerous. In some quarters the 
hope is expressed that money will become “tight” in the 
States, and that thereby the exchanges will be turned in 
favour of America. But in this connection it is right to 
point out that in the United States the national banks are 
allowed to issue notes against Government debts up to 90 per 
cent. of the nominal amount of that debt. Since February, 
1894, in all 162 millions of such debt has been created, z.e., 
about 145 millions of potential paper money has been added 
to the circulation. A good deal of noise was made when the 
Sherman Act was suspended. The Sherman Act, at the 
actual price of silver (z.e.,67 cents), would have created about 
$3,000,000 of paper money per month, or $60,000,000 in the 
last twenty months. The much-applauded loan policy of Mr. 
Cleveland, however, has created a potential circulation of 
nearly two-and-a-half. times of that amount. Under such 
conditions there does not seem much prospect of money be- 
coming sufficiently valuable in the States to keep the gold 
within the country. The greater prosperity of the United 
States which is in view is, therefore, quite likely to be based 
upon paper money. From this fate the States can only: be 


rescued if a policy be adopted fundamentally different from that 
propounded by Mr. Cleveland. The choice in fact lies 
between the maintenance of the gold standard on one side, 
and on the other of the abandonment of the artificial main- 
tenance of the two things so dear to all democracies—high 
wages and high prices. 





TRADE OF GIBRALTAR.—A blue book recently published shows the 
colony’s revenue for the year as £63,216, and expenditure as £60,654, 
being an increase of £1,000 on the last year as regards port dues, wine 
duties, etc. A decrease of revenue is observable on spirits, and also on 
savings bank profits. A financial retrenchment is apparent in the port, 
colonial engineers,’ colonial secretary’s and police departments. The 
Sanitary Commissioners’ public debt is £52,200. The public works com- 
pleted include a new post-office at Tangier. Great Britain is responsible for 
4#252,751, incurred for the military protection of Gibraltar. The shipping 
trade has steadily improved since 1891. In 1892, 4,223 vessels, with a 
tonnage 4,328,552, entered the port, whilst in 1893, 4,413 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 4,577,396, were registered. A still further increase, 4,449 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 4,879,096, is reported for 1894. 





AUSTRALIAN BANKING. 


(By SYDNEY J. MuRRAY.) 


O ARRIVE at a correct understanding of the present 

situation of the reconstructed Australian banks, 

a critical retrospect is necessary. With the 

incidents of the crisis the public is familiar; the 

disastrous effects were too widespread, and are 

still too much in evidence to allow of oblivion. But as to the 
causes of that crisis it would appear that they have not been 
fully realised. Had they been so, we should surely have seen 
effective steps taken for their elimination from the subsequent 
conduct of business. Have such steps been taken? The 
question is a vital one, and is adopted as a text for the present 
article. It is essential, in the first place, to arrive at a definite 
understanding as to what were the causes in question. First, 
and most prominent. amongst these, must be placed the dis- 
parity between the capital paid up and the outside liabilities 
and volume of business of the banks. That disparity had 
been increasing yearly by vast strides, before it occurred to 
anybody to point out the consequences to which it must 
inevitably lead. And when the far-seeing did point it out, 
little notice was taken; the game went on as merrily as ever. 
Perhaps it was too late to stop; perhaps the cessation of 
borrowing would not have prevented the crisis, but would 
merely have restricted its magnitude; and the cases are 
very rare in which an insolvent person precipitates open 
bankruptcy so long as there are people, not only willing, 
but anxious, to lend him money. But were there far-seeing 
people who recognised what was going to happen? On this 
point let the following extracts speak for themselves. They 
are not the words of a banking expert wise after the event, 
but of one who wrote them officially from Melbourne to his 


London Board early in’ 1890—three years before the crisis 
came to a head :— 


The mad speculation in land, or “boom, ” as it is called, was begun like 
all similar movements of which we have many instances all over the world, 
and no one could give an intelligible explanation of how it commenced or 
the reasons for its development. When once set going, a movement of the 
kind can be easily fostered, yet is difficult to control. I am very much 
inclined to the opinion that its origin was owing, in a great extent, to the 
establishment of several financial institutions, so-called banks, which were not 
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required for proper conduct of the legitimate commercial business of the 
Colony. The founding of such banks was by men not conversant with 
legitimate banking, who were of but second or third-rate standing, and whose 
only idea of a bank, or the use of people’s money entrusted to it, was 
speculation ; and it is a popular idea, even in more conservative communities 
than we have in the Colonies, that dealing in land is the safest possible kind 
of speculation. A moderate measure of success stimulated these operations, 
and the institutions of which I speak next sought to obtain an increase to 
their resources, to add to their power to extend these operations, and this 
increase could only be obtained by seeking for them outside the Colonies. 
Such was the growing feeling here in 1884, and until the collapse of the land 
speculations in 1888, these borrowings outside the Colony had assumed very 
large proportions. The success, or, as it will be, I fear, the apparent success, 
attending this style of business called into existence another and more objec- 
tionable kind of institution to compete in these speculations, combining, as 
they did, with their borrowing and lending actual purchases and sales of land. 
Some of these also appear to have sought and obtained aid to their operations 
by receiving deposits in London. These latter companies are one by one 
disappearing, yet a few are endeavouring to keep up the game, and will, no 
doubt, struggle on, until the weight of the property they hold brings them to 
liquidation. 

The older established banks in the Colony kept aloof for a long time, and 
a few have maintained their old policy of confining their borrowings outside 
the Colony to moderate proportions, but many gradually were induced to 
increase their resources for colonial operations by adding to their borrowings 
in London, and, I feel sure, now reflect on the danger of their position in this 
respect. 

T have stated that the large increase in this foreign borrowing commenced, 
and continued, on an unsound basis of lending, and tended to the inflated 
speculation spoken of, rendering money easily obtainable, and giving the 
impression it was plentiful and therefore cheap. 


So the bankers continued to build up their inverted pyramid 
of business. The truth of this general proposition will be 
recognised, and the extent to which the fatal error was carried 
will be seen in the table on opposite page. 

The danger involved in this policy could not fail to be 
recognized, however imperfectly ; but it was only provided 
against by a makeshift expedient, which ultimately made the 
situation worse—the expedient of terminable deposits, repay- 
able at fixed dates, and for which, theoretically, provision 
could be made in advance. But, as a general rule, no 
adequate provision was made. Bankers rested in the blissful 
belief that maturing deposits would be met by renewals, or 
by fresh deposits. When the crisis did come it was rendered 
more acute by the fact that so large a proportion of the 
British deposits came from Scotland, and therefore fell due 
on the half-yearly term days. Half-year after half-year, 
while the crisis was brewing, the Australian press drew 
attention to the danger by semi-congratulatory remarks on 
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the fact of another Scotch term having passed over without 
withdrawals. Consequently, when the Whitsunday term of 


1893 came within sight, and the situation looked ugly, the 
Australians became nervous about the effect of British with- 
drawals, and took the precaution of withdrawing their own 





In the Colonies. 

As at 31st yi 

December. a . 
Total Assets. ‘Total Liabilities. 


Difference, 
being Capital 
employed 
in Colonies. 


Paid-up Capital 
and Reserve Funds, 
including 
Western Australia. 








1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 





& 
42,824,000 
48,473,000 
532731,000 
59,298,000 
63,598,000 
72,068,000 
77,158,000 
751735,000 
732235,000 
85,454,000 

100,330,032 
104,890,000 
119,542,648 
123,331,000 
132,293,028 
141,802,193 
151,266,000 
159,888,000 
168,460,000 
165,698,000 
168,858,000 





4 
33527,000 
36,905,000 
39,762,000 
44,785,000 
48,133,000 
54,293,000 
55,882,000 
54:370,000 
59,295,000 
67,679,000 
74,283,941 
76,451,000 
87,971,855 
90,381,000 
96,059,427 

103,972,616 
108,037,000 
112,066,000 
116,165,000 
115,285,000 
116,528,000 





4 

9,297,000 
11,568,000 
13,969,000 
14,513,000 
15,765,000 
17,775,000 
21,276,000 
21,365,000 
13,940,000 
17;775,000 
26,046,091 
28,439,000 
315579793 
32,950,000 
36,233,601 
37,829,577 
43,229,000 
47,822,000 
52,295,000 
50,413,000 
52,330,000 





& 
12,691,000 
13,112,000 
14,254,000 
14,795,000 
15,123,000 
15,612,000 
17,535,000 
18,012,000 
18,410,000 
18,839,000 
19,839,000 
20,730,000 
21,380,900 
22,066,000 
22,928,000 
23,840,000 
24,613,000 
25,925,000 
26,571,000 
26,032,000 
24,056,000 





current account balances and fixed deposits. 


It was with the 


best intentions that the Colonial managers sought to stop 
this movement by repaying fixed deposits under discount ; 
but it was an error of judgment, and only accentuated, instead 
of allaying, the tendency towards panic. The “run” in the 
Colonies led to a demand for repayment in this country, and 
the two together brought down twelve banks between the 
5th of April and the 17th of May. It is a very common 
error to attribute the crisis to actual withdrawals from this 
side; the fact is, that the Australians brought it on by the 
panic into which they fell from the fear of such withdrawals— 
a fear which was doubtless warranted. But it is important to 
be accurate about details such as this one, bearing as it does 
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on the important question as to the immediate responsibility 
for the debacle. 

Up to that time there had been coming into the Australian 
banks from outside much more money than was required for 
banking purposes—using the phrase in a much wider sense 
than it would have in this country. It is quite admitted on 
all hands that banking in the Colonies ought to be one of 
the most important factors in the development of local 
resources, necessitating assets of a more or less “lock-up” 
character. Giving, therefore, to the phrase “ banking pur- 
poses” the most generous interpretation, the fact remains 
that there was more—much more—money at the disposal of 
the banks as a body, than they could legitimately employ 
without departing from their proper function. A small 
minority resisted that temptation, and survived. 

So much for the general causes which led to the trouble. 
When that trouble came on, many of the bankers appear to 
have lost their heads, and there is at least one well-known 
case, in which it is agreed by common consent that there was 
no occasion for the bank to close its doors, and thus sacrifice a 
prestige which can never be regained in full. The inner 
history of the incidents of that time would be interesting, but 
it will probably never be written, and it is perhaps better 
buried in oblivion. In the Colonies, the panic was intense, 
and was accentuated by the action initiated at an early stage 
by one of the suspended banks, of re-opening its doors, for 
accepting deposits ‘‘on trust.” This policy was much 
canvassed at the time, and it is at least an open question if it 
were legal. At all events, it afforded to timid depositors a 
means which they considered safe, of re-depositing, with a 
bank which had failed, the money which, in their panic, they 
might withdraw from others which had not. It was doubtless 
merely with the view of retaining a c/zenté/e that this novel 
expedient was initiated, but, nevertheless, the expedient must 
be held responsible for much of what followed, including 
possibly the fall of banks intrinsically sound. 

Looking at subsequent events, it seems clear that, in a 
considerable number of cases, liquidation outright would have 
been preferable to the reconstruction schemes, which enabled 
a number of second-class and absolutely unnecessary institu- 
tions to drag on a precarious existence. However, the 
example of reconstruction once set, everything must be 
reconstructed, and a miscellaneous lot of schemes was 
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rushed through in haste, some of them to be repented of at 
leisure. Of most of these schemes the essential fault is, that 
they were made unduly optimistic, in order to conserve the 
interests of the shareholders. In other words, they were 
shareholders’ schemes, forced upon creditors by holding out 
illusory promises as to the time it would require to liquidate 
their claims. That in many cases further extension of time 
will have to be asked for has long been a secret so open that 
it can hardly now be called a secret. The fiasco which 
resulted from the visit of an emissary charged to obtain further 
concessions from the creditors of the City of Melbourne Bank 
has been a salutary incident in more than one respect. It 
has shown, for one thing, that there was no adequate reason 
why the City of Melbourne Bank should ever have existed, and 
a fortiori that it ought not to have been reconstructed. The 
rejection of its scheme has also served as a valuable object- 
lesson to the authorities of other institutions. Amongst other 
things it has taught them what is the temper of the British 
creditor, and, above all, that it is a szme gud’ nom that the 
shareholders shall make substantial concessions if the creditors 
are to do so asecond time. © “ We are all sorry for the share- 
holders,” says the representative depositor, “but they have 
made their bed and they must lie on it. They allowed their 
servants, the directors, to pile up this enormous body of 
liabilities on the basis of inadequate capital, and they must 
take the consequences.”. It is also now quite out of the 
question that a scheme would be accepted, unless accompanied 
by much fuller information as to the position of the bank 
than it has hitherto been the practice to vouchsafe. One 
price to be paid for further concessions will be the subdivision 
of that elastic item, ‘“ Bills receivable, loans, and other 
advances,” an item which has been known, like charity, to 
cover a multitude of sins. At the same time, the-disposition 
of the creditors, who now have the whip hand, is against 
liquidation and in favour of reasonable proposals. 

To put matters on a satisfactory footing would involve the 
extinction of the individual existence of a considerable number 
of the reconstructed banks. Amalgamation might do a great 
deal, but for a thorough remedy it would be necessary to go 
farther than that. ‘The ideal arrangement would be that the 
banks should “ pool” their assets, and form an assets company 
to realize them at leisure. The liquid portions ought, at the 
same time, to be combined into one bank, which would then be 
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of importance, and might do much to retrieve the harm 
inflicted by the mismanagement of the past. But what is the 
use of talking about the possibility of carrying such a scheme ? 
The very same causes that brought about the downfall of the 
banks prevent resuscitation. Much of the speculation and 
wild borrowing was due to a spirit of rivalry between the 
different banks; and, in individual banks, between the 
several branches. Hence the multiplication of branches to 
such an enormous extent ; and hence, moreover, much of the 
“lock-up business,” which is the crux of this situation. Any 
little village which in this country would be proud to possess 
a Post-office savings bank, would have two or three branches 
of rival banks, competing for participation in a business not 
big enough to properly support one. And as the capital had 
to be employed somehow, it got locked up in sheep farms 
and squatters’ stations in the country ; in bricks and mortar, 
and building sites in the towns. The same feeling of jealousy 
still subsists, and is one of the greatest bars to any effective 
scheme for retrieving the past. Each cock must continue 
crowing on his own dunghill, and it may safely be prophesied 
that, in the course of not many years, some of them will no 
longer have dunghills on which to crow. This is the position 
to be faced—the banks which weathered the storm of 1893 
are perfectly competent to cope with the banking requirements 
of Australia. These institutions are deserving of congratula- 
tion on the foresight and the business acumen of their directors 
and officers. which enabled them to escape the catastrophe ; 
and to evidence that their position is intrinsically sound. 
Meantime their business is hampered, and a return of confi- 
dence is retarded by the competition of rivals who must at all 
costs retain or obtain some liquid business to assist in paying 
liquidation costs. To find to what an extent business has been 
reduced, one has only to look at the clearing-house returns. 
Until more liquidations take place we cannot hope for improve- 
ment; the discredited institutions are a standing menace to 
the return of confidence. They are waiting for an improve- 
ment, which will no doubt come, in the general trade position 
of Australia, and which has already begun, as witness the rise 
in wool and other Australian produce, believing that that will 
react favourably on their assets. But this can only come when 
these assets are productive, and it will take a life-time to 
improve such securities as bricks and mortar in the suburbs 
of the big cities. Much of the banking speculation was in 
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these, and there are uncovered allotments round about Mel- 
bourne which, if built upon, would make that city about the 
size of London. The failure to recognize, or at least to give 
effect to, the essential difference between productive and un- 
productive securities is responsible for much of what happened. 
If a return could be got of the present assets of the banks, 
classified so as to show those assets which are bringing in a 
return, and those which are not, the result would be startling. 
During the land-boom period the banks, instead of vecezving 
interest on their advances, were in effect Zayzng it, and paying 
usurious rates for the privilege of lending the money. In pro- 
portion as the operations of speculative persons and companies 
enhanced the paper value of suburban building land, some of 
the banks not only increased the amount of the original loan 
proportionately to such increased value, but included in their 
“profits,” and distributed to the shareholders, the interest 
which was not paid by the borrowers, but was merely a book- 
entry representing part of the inflation. 

What is the present position ? There are about three times 
as many banks as are wanted, and some of the reconstructed 
ones exist merely for the purpose of realising derelict assets. 
Meantime, they are endeavouring to defray current expenses 
and interest by the profit on what is left of their current 
business. They recognise that the concessions they exacted 
in reconstruction were insufficient to allow time for realisa- 
tion, and they want further time allowed them if their assets 
are to be realised to the best advantage. Jealousy and other 
influences prevent their taking the obviously proper step of 
consolidating the business, and so saving a very large propor- 
tion of the current expenses. Something has been done in 
the. way of reducing branches ; but not by any means enough. 
That there are serious difficulties in the way is not questioned. 
It is not, for instance, a pleasant‘or a politic thing to get rid 
of old servants whose only fault is that they followed their 
employers’ instructions too implicitly. Further, any amalgam- 
ation scheme would have to go through the ordeal of trial by 
the Scotch and Irish agents, whose reputation in this matter is 
at stake. In their anxiety to get money the Australian banks 
established agencies all over the United Kingdom for the 
receipt of deposits. The agents—professional men for the 
most part, such as solicitors, accountants and provincial stock- 
brokers—were paid by commission. The normal rate was 
5s. per cent. per annum, so that the agent could easily give a 
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half of that to a sub-agent and still retain a handsome profit. 
When a stockbroker executes an order he gets his commission, 
and the transaction is atanend. These agents and sub-agents 
got an annuity so long as the client’s money was left on deposit ! 
By the operation of this vicious system very large sums were 
centralised outside the banks, and the organisation of depositors 
is now, therefore, comparatively easy, just as in the case 
of a stockbroker who has in perfect good faith put his 
clients into a company which turns out unsuccessful. Conse- 
quently, the agents through whose books large sums of 
deposits passed are fighting tooth and nail against every 
proposal which may appear detrimental to their clients’ 
interests, and this fact - paradoxical as it may appear—is an 
important factor in obstructing any proposal for amalgamation. 
When assets are unsaleable, everybody knows the result of 
attempting to value them for sale. Jealousy amongst the bodies 
of depositors here is, perhaps, almost as important an obstacle 
to an effective scheme as the jealousy on the other side amongst 
the individual banks. Of all these complications the probable 
result is that some banks will die of inanition; others may 
drag on until suspension and liquidation becomes necessary ; 
and those whose lock-up business is chiefly in pastoral and 
agricultural properties may gradually pull through. For 
further liquidations the colonial public is quite prepared, and 
there would be little or no risk of panic resulting even from 
the liquidation of an important reconstructed bank. 


La 
> 





FINANCES OF SPAIN.—It is a matter of common knowledge that by far 
the larger portion of the Spanish debt is held by French operators. Con- 
siderable fluctuations during the past month have taken place in the price of 
Spanish bonds, chiefly due to the manipulation of Parisian operators. The 
difficulties in Cuba have naturally drawn attention to Spain and its finances, 
and the necessity for a new loan is much discussed. The source whence the 
money is to come is not at all apparent, France not being so willing, as 
hitherto, to afford financial assistance to its southern neighbour. The new 
financial year, according to the Standard’s correspondent, has. not opened 
favourably, the revenue declining about £130,000 in July, compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. The financial year closed with an 
admitted deficit of more than a million sterling, but the real deficit will 
exceed that amount, as the Treasury had to hand to the Bank of Spain 
41,642,000 of 44 per cent. Treasury bonds at the beginning of July in pay- 
ment for advances. Of course the expenditure in regard to operations in 
Cuba will considerably add to Spain’s financial embarrassments, 
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BUF HISTORY repeats itself, it is not with slavish monotony, 
% but with variety of details. Economic history in 
particular is full of situations which, on the surface, 
look very like each other, though underneath they have 
distinctive peculiarities. The same situation is never 
exactly reproduced, and the economic controversies of 
one generation are always more or less out of date to the next. Even 
an interval of a few years may produce some essential change of 
condition. The currency discussions which crop up every now and 
then are all old friends with more or less of a new face. Each succeed-. 
ing campaign has some modern feature, some local colour, some 
sentiment of the day to mark it out from all that have gone before. 
If we compare a series of them, we may easily detect their special 
characteristics. The latest currency discussion rings the changes 
on depression of trade, for which, of course, the demonetisation of 
silver is mainly to blame. The one before that made a great 
lamentation over the fall in prices, due, it was alleged, to the 
appreciation of gold. Before that, again, there was an outcry about 
our foreign trade being taken from us by cheap money countries 
—silver or paper—in competition with which we were severely 
handicapped by our gold money. The attack on gold has issued 
from a score of different quarters, and been rallied with as 
many different war-cries. The war-cries have to be frequently re- 
newed for various reasons. Sometimes they grow stale, and 
sometimes they do not stand the test of historical wear. 


One noted Shibboleth of recent years is in danger of being 
falsified and discredited. When the Indian mints were closed in 1893 
we were threatened with a universal scramble for gold. Dire disaster 
was prophesied to all gold-standard countries—England especiully. 
Our farmers and manufacturers were to be ruined by the further fall 
in prices ; our foreign markets were to be shut against us ; gold debts 
were to become unbearably oppressive, and future contracts in gold 
were to be rendered impossible. Currency history is full of false alarms 
which never come off, but in the whole list of them these is no such 
conspicuous miscarriage as the scramble for gold. Not only has it 
never come off, but the very opposite danger begins to be dreaded. 
To-day it is not a scramble for gold, but a coming glut of gold that 
gives cause for anxiety. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England, 
which, on the eve of the closing of the Indian mints, was about 
twenty-six millions sterling, and which, according to the alarmists 
of the day, ought to have fallen rapidly, now exceeds forty-two 
millions. It was never once seriously threatened with diminution. 
Most of the time it steadily increased, and large beyond record as it 
now is, it goes on increasing. There is no imaginable limit to its 
future growth. Day by day new arrivals of gold are reported, while 
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exports are few and far between. A shipment of gold, however 
small, is now heard of with a sigh of relief, and the efflux of a few 
millions would cause as much satisfaction as formerly it would have 
excited alarm. 

But apparently this is only the beginning of the new movement. 
The golden stream has but started to flow in on us, and the full force 
of its rising tide is yet far off. Year by year it will swell in volume 
as the mining mania which is being let loose in every part of the 
world becomes more and more prolific. The world’s production of 
gold has almost doubled itself within the short period of seven years. 
In 1887 it was estimated at twenty-one millions sterling ; in 1893 it 
had increased to thirty-one and a half millions sterling ; and in 1894 
to thirty-six millions, while the present year’s output is expected to 
reach forty millions. This exceeds by fifty per cent the highest 
yearly output recorded in the Californian-Australian period. In the 
fifties, when the new supply was so overwhelming as to endanger the 
gold standard, it only averaged about twenty-six millions sterling a 
year, and that abnormal rate of increase lasted less than twenty 
years. By 1870 it had passed its maximum, and from that point to 
the discovery of the Rand there was a continuous decline to about 
twenty millions a year. The extraordinary demands which began 
in 1873 with Germany’s new gold coinage, and which followed each 
other in rapid succession—the war chests of Germany and Russia; 
the resumption of specie payments by the United States; the 
enormous gold reserve accumulated by the Bank of France; and, 
latest of all, the new Austrian gold currency, fell chiefly on a current 
output only one-half the volume of to-day’s. If between 1873 and 
1890 the output had been as large as it is now, it might have borne 
without difficulty a much greater strain than all these special 
demands threw on it. 

Almost simultaneously the special demands relaxed and the new 
supply suddenly augmented. As the work of the gold currency lessened 
its volume expanded, and for years to come continuous expansion 
will be the rule not in South Africa only, but at all the principal 
goldfields of the world. Dr. Hatch, a well-known authority on 
Transvaal mining, stated recently in Zhe Times that the Rand alone 
produced, in 1894, gold to the value of seven millions sterling: a 
very interesting figure, inasmuch as it coincides exactly with the total 
annual output of the world previous to the gold discoveries of 
1848-51. For the whole decade 1841-50 the yearly average was 
only seven and a quarter millions sterling, and that of the decade 
immediately preceding, 1831-40, had been barely two and three- 
quarter millions. When the Bank of England resumed specie pay- 
ments in 1819, all the new supply of gold that could be counted on 
was about a million and a half sterling per annum !—very much too 
small for the commercial necessities of the day. With so little 
coming in it is not surprising that the Bank had to draw heavily on 
the reserve it started with; and the crisis of 1825 was a gold rather 
than a credit crisis. Throughout the entire first half of the century 
there was an undeniable scarcity of gold; and an inconvenience so 
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keenly felt had naturally a strong influence on the monetary ideas of 
the time. All the circumstances were radically different from those 
of our own day, and none more so than the relation of the gold 
supply to the demand. A gold standard, based originally on an 
annual increment of half a million ounces, may have a very different 
duty to do when the annual increment gets beyond ten million ounces. 

But recent progress is nothing compared with what has been 
predicted for the next few years. Before the end of the century the 
Rand output, according to Dr. Hatch, is to be trebled. The number 
of stamps at work is to be raised from 2,500 to 8,000, and the yield 
of gold from seven millions sterling to twenty-one millions. This 
enormous production may, he predicts, be maintained for the next 
quarter of a century, there being ample material to keep 8,000 stamps 
going all that time. In the centre of the Rand basin an auriferous 
belt, twenty-seven miles long and about two miles wide, has had its 
contents modestly appraised at five hundred and ninety-two millions 
sterling, which, by taking in another nineteen or twenty miles, may 
be raised to seven hundred millions sterling There is as yet only 
one Rand, but others may be discovered ; and if they should not be, 
the number of secondary mines being opened up is legion. 
Individually these may not be important, but collectively, they will 
tell on the annual output. And it is not new mines alone that are 
contributing to the increased supply. Improved processes are 
enlarging both the yield and the profits of old mines. The Rand 
itself owes almost as much to them as tothe energy with which it has 
been financed. The main difference between the short-lived boom of 
1888 and the phenomenal boom now in progress lies in a single word 
—cyanide. Mines which hardly paid to work when they were first 
opened up eight or nine years ago, have become dividend payers 
solely through the higher power of extraction now attained in the 
treatment of the quartz. - In some cases as much as a fourth of the 
gross income is derived from tailings, and even in rich mines these 
have been a valuable subsidiary. 

Improved methods of extraction being open to all mines, their 
effect on production is universal. Poor mines may benefit more 
by them than rich ones: for what may mean to the latter only an 
extra percentage of dividend often turns the scale in favour of reefs 
not previously workable. The cyanide process, while improving the 
yield of high-grade quartz, has done far more good by rendering it 
possible to mill low grades at a profit. It has reduced the minimum 
limit of workability, and thereby has enormously increased the 
quantity of stuff available for milling. Perhaps ten per cent. of the 
additional gold supply of the past ten years may be set down to 
this cause, which is only in its infancy. There is still a large margin 
for improvement in extraction, and every extra percentage saved is 
not only so much gain in itself, but it implies a far greater gain among 
the poorer mines. Though the Rand is likely to be for years to come 
the champion producer, the rate of progress should be relatively high 
in all ather goldfields. There will be two distinct sources of increase 


—the output of new mines, and the larger yield of old ones. Not only 
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will the deep levels of the Rand be coming into operation shortly, but 
immense areas north of the Transvaal are being opened up; virgin 
fields are being exploited in Western Australia, and a fresh impetus 
has been given to half-abandoned mining camps in Queensland and 
New Zealand. Old workings which had been given up either for lack 
of capital or of paying results will have another trial given them. 
Others, which were being carried on in a small way, will be enlarged. 
Gold mining, as the fashionable industry of the day, will have money 
and brains poured into it lavishly, and whatever the ultimate result 
may be, the immediate result is to be a huge addition to the world’s 
gold reserves. 


The threefold increase anticipated on the Rand before the end of 
the century may be somewhat optimist, but if it were to be only 
two-fold, that would mean fourteen millions sterling a year, in place of 
seven millions from a single goldfield. If the other thirty-three 
millions of existing production were to progress only half as fast, 
say at the rate of fifty per cent., the aggregate at the end of the 
century would be nearly fifty millions sterling a year. The grand 
total, including the Rand, would be sixty-four millions sterling a 
year. At the first thought of such a huge and ever-growing accumu- 
lation of gold one is startled into asking what could possibly be done 
with it. Past experience would be of no use to us in face of sucha 
question. The world has never had anything of the kind presented 
to it before. No existing monetary system ever contemplated an 
embarrassing situation of this sort. They have, as a rule, been 
framed on quite the opposite assumption. From 1819 down to 1893 
scarcity of gold was the fundamental idea of all gold currencies. 
Their authors foresaw great difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply 
of the yellow metal, but rarely the slightest fear suggested itself to them 
of over-supply. Wholly strange and, perhaps, disorganising effects 
may proceed from this unexpected and unprepared-for turn of events. 
Already the theories and maxims which grew up around the currency 
scheme of 1816 are losing ground. Their hitherto undisputed 
authority is being challenged, and they do not fare well under the 
ordeal of rediscussion. The long-accepted relationship between the 
volume of metallic money and the prices of commodities is being 
assailed by modern criticism. The old idea of metallic circulation 
being indefinitely elastic and able to absorb untold millions of gold 
and silver, has also suffered a shock. The gold standard itself is not 
only on its defence, but its defenders find it expedient now and then 
to change their ground. Our monetary law may still be that of 
1816, but it has to be applied to circumstances entirely different both 
in magnitude and complexity. 
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Gold plays so large a part in the operations of modern commerce 
and finance that a normal output has hitherto been absorbed without 
inconvenience, or even without exciting special attention. Between 
its monetary and industrial uses it has so far found an easy outlet. 
But a point may be reached in the volume of new supplies when they 
are likely to cause disturbance. Are we near it now? or, perchance, 
has it not already arrived? London being the great gold market 
of the world, the one absolutely free and open market, is the place 
where it might be expected to show itself first. So long as gold is 
more wanted elsewhere than here, and can be turned to more. profit- 
able account, it will not come here. When it gravitates to London 
in large quantities, that may be an indication of special require- 
ments for it abroad having relaxed. Between 1890 and 1893, when 
France, Germany, Russia and Austria were all large buyers, they 
attracted most of the floating gold in the market, and comparatively 
little came here. But since their demand slackened, the stream has 
been diverted again to London, and for two years past it has been 
running hard in this direction. In the first eight months of the current 
year our gold imports exceeded our exports by eight and a quarter 
millions sterling. In 1894 the net excess of imports was not far short of 
twelve millions sterling (411,933,000); in 1893 it was over four and 
a half millions ; in 1892 it was six and three-quarter millions ; in 1891 
fully six millions; and in 1890 nine and a quarter millions. In the 
five years, 1890-94 inclusive, we seem to have gained on balance very 
nearly forty millions sterling of gold, or at the rate of eight millions 
per annum. 


Oddly enough, when the alarm about a dearth of gold was loudest, 
and the exceptional demand for it was most active, it accumulated 
here at a much greater rate than it had been doing before the alarm 
was raised. Previously, the movements of gold out and in had been 
very irregular, some years showing a considerable surplus of imports, 
others very little, and some a large excess of exports. The net result 
was a small gain over a series of years. Take, for instance, the 
decade 1874-83, which covers the first period in the decline and fall 
of silver. The total net gain on these ten years was under eleven 
millions sterling, or at the rate of one million per annum. While the 
years 1874, 75,76 and ’78 left heavy balances in our favour, 1877 
was five millions against us, 1879 four and a quarter millions, 1880 
about two and a half millions, and 1881 five and a half millions. 
The next four years, to the end of 1887, held a pretty even balance 
between imports and exports, one million sterling covering the differ- 
ence between them. But in 1888 a new movement began, and has 
been gathering force ever since. From then till now we have had a 
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continuous record of surplus imports. In seven years (1888-94) they 
made an aggregate of fully forty-three millions sterling, and an 
average of over six millions per annum Specially significant is it 
that the last year of the series marks by far the largest gain—nearly 
twelve millions sterling. But the current year promises to top that ; 
and when the Rand mines reach their threatened output of twenty- 
five millions sterling a year, if the same proportion of it accumulates 
in London as has done hitherto, there need be no scramble for gold, so 
far at least as the Bank of England is concerned. 

The net imports of gold compare very curiously with some of the 
salient items in the Bank return—the stock of coin and bullion, the 
private deposits and the reserve. A suggestive relationship between 
them may be traced in the subjoined comparative tables. In order 
to make clear the significance of the principal table, we preface it 
with one showing the relative proportion of: each year’s total output 
of gold which has been added to the stock in this country :— 





Total Output Net British Per- 
of Gold. Imports. 





& & 
22,200,000 843,445 
24,600,000 3,458,721 
24,000,000 9,261,361 
26,200,000 6,107,695 
29,200,000 6,751,110 
31,000,000 4,661,000 
36,000,000 11,933,375 





193,200,000 43,016,707 














On the principle that gold gravitates to London when it is not 
more wanted elsewhere, the stock in London is always a good index 
to the gold market at large. When the foreign demand is heavy, our 
surplus imports are likely to be small; and, wice versd, when the 
foreign demand is light, there will be so much more for us to absorb. 
The former of these conditions usually prevailed till lately. ° It will 
be seen that in the first of the above seven years our ultimate share 
of the year’s output was only 4 per cent. Since then, however, it 
has increased at a rate which threatens to become embarrassing. In 
1890—the Baring year—nearly 39 per cent. of the total additional 
supply found its way to this country; but that included a special 
item of three millions sterling, the gold loan of the Bank of France 
to the Bank of England. The 33 per cent. which we acquired in 
1894 was a more normal surplus, having resulted from the ordinary 
commercial and financial operations of the country. 

Taking the past four years—1891-94—in a group, they exhibit a 
remarkable tendency for gold to accumulate here as it had never done 
before. The smallest quota of the total output for the year that 
remained with us was a seventh part; for two years it averaged one- 
fourth, and in 1894 it was as much as one-third. Striking an average 
of the whole septennial period, we get 22 per cent. as the proportion 
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of new gold which has in the ordinary course of international trade 
added itself to the British stock. 

The following sympathetic movements are to be traced during 
the same period in the Bank of England returns :— 


GOLD IMPORTS AND THE BANK RESERVES. 





Net Imports of | Bullion in Bank | Private Deposits Reserve 
Gold for the end of in Bank end end of 
Year. December. of Di b . D b 








£ £ & & 
1888 : “ -| . 843,445 19,288,866 22,610,000 11,622,086 
1889 . . . 3.458,721 17,782, a74 22,633,846 9,308,884 
1890 : . : 9,261,361 23,465,834 32,990,230 14,801,664 
891 . . .| 6,107,095 | 22,295,403 | 30,646,813 | 13,092,973 
1892 F ‘ 4 6,751,110 24,400,000 29,387,282 15,300,658 
1893 . . «| 4,661,000 | 24,490,000 | 29,284,817 15,487,297 
1894 . «. «| 31,933:375 | 32,547,000 | 32,820,229 | 23,670,998 


Increase 1888-94. | 43,016,707 13,259,134 10,210,229 12,048,912 

















Year by year it will be seen that the continuous excess in our 
gold imports has a more disturbing effect on the money market, as 
reflected in the Bank returns. The latest of these (September 18th, 
1895) indicates accelerating growth in the new gold supplies, and in 
the Bank balances moving in sympathy with them :— 





‘Net Imports Bullion in the Private 
of Gold. Bank. Deposits. 





4 
331450,000 
21,827,914 


tember 18th, 1895. | 10,112,000 42,900,000 48,815,000 
Increase 1888-95 .| 53,128,707 23,611,134 26,205,000 








| 
| 
| 
January Ist to Sep- £4 4 £ | 
| 








In seven years and eight months more than fifty millions sterling 
of gold has on balance come into this country, and one half of it has 
accumulated in the bank vaults. Of the other half a considerable 
portion may have been added to the gold-coinage, which during the 
period has undergone extensive renewals under the Coinage Acts of 
1889 and 1891. In the ten years 1885-94 gold was minted to the 
aggregate value of £57,671,000, but most of it, probably three-fourths, 
had been withdrawn from circulation, and not more than a fourth 
was new... In the three years of heaviest coinage, 1891-93, when the 
light sovereigns and half-sovereigns were being called in, the new issues 
amounted to £28,852,000, and the withdrawals to 427,268,000, 
so that little more than a million and a half of new gold was 
used (41,584,000). In the three preceding years (1888-90) the 
new coinage had been comparatively small, consequently, the 
amount actually added to the gold circulation in the whole seven 
years under review can hardly have exceeded a few millions sterling. 
The gold and silver held by the Scotch and Irish banks against their 
circulation varies very little from the normal ayerage of the past 
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twenty years, namely, eight millions sterling. Not much of the new 
supply can therefore be looked for there. Allowance has to be made 
for gold money passing in and out of the kingdom by private hands, 
and consequently beyond the ken of official returns. There must be 
a large and growing current of it in both directions, with a consider- 
able excess of exports on balance. British, American, and colonial 
tourists must, in course of the year, distribute abroad a good many 
sovereigns, and five-pound notes representing sovereigns. The 
industrial use of gold has also to be taken into account, though it 
cannot be estimated with anything like precision. 

The definite data we have to work with are, first, the excess of 
gold imports, say fifty-three millions sterling for the seven years and 
eight months; second, the contemporaneous increase in the Bank’s 
stock of gold, about twenty-four millions, cr nearly one half of the 
surplus imports. The other half has simply disappeared, partly in 
new coinage, partly in manufactures, and partly in unrecorded exports 
as pocket money. The latter details are not of great importance 
beside the main facts to be taken note of—that on an average of 
recent years twenty-two per cent. of the current gold output of the 
world accumulates in the United Kingdom, and that one half of the 
accumulation lies idle in the Bank of England vaults. A very small 
fraction of it gets into dona fide circulation. Our circulating medium 
is indeed very little affected by it,and seems tobe beyond its reach. 
The gold coinage, as has been shown, requires only a million or two 
of new gold per annum to replenish it. The paper money of the 
country is still less elastic, the Bank of England, the provincial, and 
Scotch and Irish issues, having remained at almost the same level for 
years past, namely, about forty millions. Meanwhile, there have 
been various indirect additions to it—auxiliary issues, so to speak,’ 
like postal orders, small cheques, etc. The post-office is doing 
a large amount of monetary work of various kinds, and it may 
develop capabilities in that direction as yet undreamt of. Its turn- 
over of postal orders alone is fast approaching thirty millions sterling a 
year, of which it may be assumed that one week’s issue—six hundred 
thousand pounds—is always in circulation. 

The gold circulation of the United Kingdom grew steadily for 
half a century or so after the adoption of the gold standard in 1816. 
Then it seemed to reach its effective maximum, and to become 
virtually stationary, the only additions made to it being required for 
renewals and replenishment. It is not for our domestic currency as 
such that elaborate precautions and ample reserves of gold have 
been needed. It might have been adequately covered by simpler 
and less costly means. The vulnerable side of our gold reserve is 
that which has to bear the strain of our international liabilities, 
including the innumerable risks of keeping an open gold market for 
the world at large. London has, in a sense, to maintain a gold 
reserve not for the United Kingdom only, but for every foreign 
country that chooses to take advantage of the facilities which 
London offers for international finance. In times when gold was 
scarce, that liability entailed the serious inconvenience of having to 
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take severe measures to replenish the national reserve when it fell low. 
Now that gold is becoming abundant, we have before us the prospect 
of an opposite but equally awkward inconvenience of having to act as 
surplus holder for all and sundry. We can never be free agents in 
the matter, our monetary laws obliging us to increase or diminish 
our gold reserves, not at our own discretion, but at the call of foreign 
caprice or manipulation or accident. 


Mr. Goschen no doubt follows with peculiar interest this gold 
expansion. It is doing in effect what he advocated in 1892, but 
without the help of his heroic methods, or the risk which, as the 
Bankers’ Magazine pointed out at the time, would have attended 
them. His ideal gold reserve of forty millions sterling has been 
attained by purely natural growth, and the difficulty henceforth may 
be not to keep it up to that level, but to keep it down. If,as gold- 
mining authorities predict, the output is to increase in course of a 
few years to sixty, or, it may be, seventy millions sterling a year, and 
- if the residue thrown on this country is to average, as in 1894, thirty- 
three per cent. of the whole, the Bank of England may have to find 
storage for twenty millions sterling a year, or treble the average 
of the period from 1888 to 1894. Assuming that the quantity 
required for industrial purposes and to replenish circulation remains 
about the same as hitherto, the bulk of the annual surplus imports 
will simply go to swell the huge accumulation in the Bank vaults. 
They will be faithfully reflected in the Bank accounts by a propor- 
tionate number of millions of additional deposits and reserves. 
These again will indicate that there is so much more, half per cent., 
money let loose in Lombard Street to find such casual employment 
asitcan. Failing first-class commercial bills it may have to invade 
the Stock Exchange and join in the scramble for gilt-edged 
investments, a scramble which is driving private investors out of 
safe securities on which they can no longer live into speculative 
securities which may make the rest of their lives hardly worth living. 


Why so much gold should have come here in spite of the keen 
demand there was supposed to be for it in less fortunate countries, 
may be an interesting academic question, but it has also a practical 
side for us, and a serious one. Half per cent. money is giving a 
morbid, unhealthy tone to Lombard Street, and makes men wonder 
how long it is to last. If an excessive gold supply be, as we suspect, 
its principal cause, it may last a long time. What connection, if any, 
may there be between the two P Primd facie such a mass of gold as there 
is now in the Bank must have a powerful effect on the money market, 
and through it on the whole range of our financial and commercial 
operations. The direct actual effect, whatever it may be, is intensified 
by the exaggerating influence of popular imagination. The whole 
tendency is to produce a sense of monetary plethora and financial 
congestion. Every ounce of imported gold becomes loanable 
capital the moment it is lodged in the Bank of England. As 
loanable capital however it can only find employment by displacing 
some older portion of the gold reserve. The bulk of it finds nothing 
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better to do than to figure in various sections of the Bank return 
—on one side as assets, and on the other as liabilities. 

The progress of a parcel of gold through the Bank books would 
be an edifying, if not an amusing narrative. It would start in the 
Issue Department with an exchange of so many notes for the gold, 
and a record of the transaction in two cross entries—notes issued on 
one side and gold held on the other. The notes in many cases 
proceed directly to the Banking Department, where they are paid in 
to the receiver’s credit, and become an addition to the private deposits. 
Here, two more cross entries have to be made, the Bank debiting 
itself with the private deposit, and taking credit for the notes, which 
have never left the building at all, but have only passed from one 
department to another. Where the receiver is not’ a customer of 
the Bank he may take away the notes and pay them into his own 
bank, from which they will return in due course, perhaps within a 
few days, to Threadneedle Street. Not being required for circulation 
there is no other course open to them than to gravitate back to the 
“ private deposits” on one side and the reserve notes on the other. 

Thus every ounce of gold lodged at the Bank has to figure in 
four different characters in the Bank accounts—in the Issue Depart- 
ment as gold held and notes issued; in the Banking Department as 
notes in reserve and private deposits. The two pairs of cross-entries 
neutralize each other, and no real addition is made to the resources 
of the Bank by going twice through the ceremony of acquiring an 
asset, and undertaking a correlative liability. As its gold reserve 
expands it seems to be growing rich, but its note issue expands 
equally with the gold reserve. As its private deposits increase it 
seems to be loading itself up with debt, but only one-third of the 
debt is real; the other two-thirds is set off by notes held, most of 
which have never been outside the Bank at all. The gold deposit 
business is carried on in a circle, a vicious circle, and a very .bewilder- 
ing one. Many objections have been taken to it, but the worst 
has come last: it gives a wholly fictitious air of wealth to the 
Bank and the City generally. If it were not for the gold clause 
of the Bank Act multiplying her capital on paper two or three 
times over, the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street would not find 
herself to-day overwhelmed with unprofitable riches. All the 
new gold received has to be converted into legal money according 
to a statutory rule made for the occasion. But only so much of it 
as is needed for circulation becomes effective money, and that is a 
small part of the existing stock. 

The total amount of Bank of England notes in the hands of 
the public seldom exceeds twenty-six millions sterling. The Bank 
might, under its charter, issue nearly seventeen millions of that 
against Government securities, leaving only nine millions to be 
covered by gold. But if the active circulation alone had to be 
covered Government securities would be superfluous, as the total 
gold held is sometimes as high as 140 per cent. of the notes out- 
standing. More than one-half, however, of the nominal gold reserve 
is, as explained above, a mere cross-entry against the twenty-nine 
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millions sterling of notes in the Banking department which have 
never been issued nor are likely to be. Looked at in another 
way, twenty-six millions of gold would cover the whole of the 
active note-issue of the Bank without the help of Government 
securities, and for domestic currency that would be ample. The 
other seventeen millions of our gold reserve, with all the prospective 
additions to be made to it, exists not for the sake of circula- 
tion actually required so much as for the sake of the gold itself. 
The Government and the Bank have bound themselves to put all the 
gold offered through a process of monetisation. The Bank monetises 
it accordingly by giving notes in exchange for it, then taking back 
the notes and becoming an ordinary debtor to its depositors for the 
gold. Underlying the whole operation there is an assumption that 
the gold thus manipulated forms an addition to the wealth of the 
nation. It is treated as capital, and does duty as such, large lending 
and borrowing transactions being based on it. 

But its right to be regarded as capital has never been conclusively 
established. It was disputed in Adam Smith’s time, and is dispu- 
table still. Adam Smith’s dictum on the subject remains perfectly 
applicable to-day. In his chapter on “ Money considered as a par- 
ticular branch of the general stock of society,” he says :—‘* The gold 
and silver money which circulates in any country may very properly 
be compared to a highway which, while it circulates and carries to 
market all the grass and corn of the country, produces itself not a 
single pile of either.” If we follow up the wagon-road metaphor, 
which contains a great deal more truth than economic metaphors 
generally do, it will lead us to a very important currency principle, 
frequently overlooked in recent discussions. It is that the value of 
the precious metals as money is limited by the genuine monetary 
work there is for them to do. If, for instance, the United Kingdom 
can conduct all its domestic exchanges safely and satisfactorily on its 
existing currency of say one hundred millions of gold and twenty 
millions of silver, with forty millions of bank-notes, secured partly on 
gold and partly on the national credit—in all one hundred and sixty 
millions—then gold will have monetary value in the United Kingdom 
to the extent of one hundred millions. If, in consequence of 
improved banking methods, ten millions of the gold currency 
could be dispensed with, our power of monetising gold to advantage 
would decline to ninety millions. If the expansion of our commerce 
required an addition of ten millions, our power of monetising gold 
would rise to one hundred and ten millions. 

In most countries which have any financial organization at all, 
there is a normal volume of circulation, varying possibly with the 
season of the year, but maintaining an average level. This normal 
volume determines the extent to which the metal forming the basis 
of the circulation, be it gold or silver, can be effectively utilized in 
domestic exchange. Reserves may be further needed for international 
business, but that is another affiir. Such reserves should be separately 
and distinctly provided, by international agreement if possible. But 
domestic currency by itself is a definite measurable quantity. What 
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a country actually circulates, plus a reasonable margin for contin- 
gencies, is its normal level of circulation. If much more is forced 
out it simply returns, and if too much be drawn in, substitutes of 
some kind or another step into the vacuum. If domestic currency 
has a limited, or at least a measurable, capacity, and more cannot be 
permanently forced into it than it needs, the next inevitable step in 
the argument is, that the monetary value of the precious metals has 
also limits, determined by their area of circulation and the rapidity 
with which they circulate. Inflation invariably ends in disaster, and 
good money, even gold itself, may be as easily inflated as bad money. 
The precious metals cannot be effectively and permanently monetised 
to excess, but only to the extent of the true demand for them. 
Beyond that all additions to the metallic reserve are, as Adam Smith 
tersely remarks, ‘so much dead stock.” 

It may be said in defence of the system, which is turning so much 
gold into “dead stock,” that monetising it makes no real difference, 
the coined sovereign being still a mere commodity—a specific weight 
of gold. But it surely-makes a difference if the gold monetised be 
actually needed or not for monetary purposes. Once monetised and 
added to the resources of the Bank of England, it has to be turned to 
account as opportunity offers. As bullion in the Issue Department, 
and notes in the Banking Department, it is banking capital. It has 
duty to do and revenue to earn for its holders. But the pressure of 
competition may be, as it actually is now, so severe, that new-capital 
can only earn income at the expense of what was there before. If, in 
order to find employment, it underbids its competitors and reduces 
the rate of interest by a half per cent., the reduction has to be adopted 
all round, and much less aggregate revenue may be obtained from the 
enlarged capital than the smaller amount formerly yielded. The 
indefinite multiplication of money may be bad, however good the 
money itself; it can be bad for the currency, bad for the money 
market, bad for investors, and bad for trade. With regard to all 
other kinds of money than gold, that economic truth is already 
recognised. Its equal application to gold will be more difficult to 
realise, inasmuch as all past experience has tended to disguise it. 

Inflation of paper money and overabundance of silver money are 
matters of common knowledge, but a possible plethora of gold pre- 
sents itself as a novel idea. It is, however, an idea which may have 
to be reckoned with shortly. A forty-three million gold reserve has 
become the dominant factor in a financial situation altogether 
abnormal, the peculiar characteristics of which decline to be judged 
by the rules or traditions of the past. Revolving round this huge 
gold reserve, and reflecting all its fluctuations, we have a growing 
plethora of loanable capital, unwieldy masses of deposits in banks and 
other financial institutions, where they have next to no productive 
value; an insatiable demand for high-class investments, which has 
driven prices up to a dangerous level; a great wave of speculation 
spreading from one market to another till the entire business of the 
country seems likely to be infected soon with the morals of the Kaffir 
circus ; a prolonged depression in all the legitimate industries of the 
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country, agricultural and manufacturing; our foreign markets nearly 
all upset by currency agitations and experiments, which reduce 
international exchange to a daily and hourly gamble; our domestic 
industries transferred from private hands to joint stock companies, 
which have revolutionised all the old methods and ideas of business. 
Facility of financing has been the principal factor in these transforma- 
tions, and anything which helps or encourages facility of financing, 
must accelerate the economic crisis we are passing through. Nothing 
could act so powerfully in that direction as loading up the Bank of 
England with gold, which it is obliged to turn at once into loanable 
capital, thereby diminishing the loanable value of all pre-existing 
capital of the same class. 

The struggle for life was never before so keen in monetary circles, 
nor more puzzling to the strugglers themselves. They feel that the 
old order is changing and a new order, with different laws and con- 
ditions, is taking its place. Their most familiar landmarks are turning 
against them. Even the gold reserve, which used to be their sheet 
anchor of safety, is developing hitherto unsuspected elements of 
danger. Its unhealthy expansion is causing as much anxiety as its 
shrinkage formerly did. This new alarm may pass away as others 
have done before. The gold reserve may adjust itself to its new con- 
ditions, either through the supply falling short of too sanguine 
predictions, or the demand overtaking it. But if not, yet another 
hope remains that remedies may be found within the compass of the 
existing law. Millions more of gold might be turned to useful 
account by the Bank of England if a second reserve were formed, not 
on the lines Mr. Goschen laid down in 1892, but as a special inter- 
national reserve, to become ultimately the basis of an international 
money. When that outlet is exhausted, if the pressure of new sup- 
plies should still be embarrassing, it may be time to think of the 
heroic remedies which have been tried elsewhere. The right of free 
coinage of gold may have to be suspended in England as the free 
coinage of silver was suspended in India and under the Latin Union. 
Behind that, again, would stand the last resort of all, limitation 
of its legal tender power. Such a severe measure applied to gold 
might shock the uncompromising supporters of the Bank Act, but it 
would be much less formidable in reality than in anticipation. Bona 
fide gold circulation need not be a single ounce less for it ; and if the 
gold shut out from the Mint lost value in consequence, that would be 
a matter for the producers to adjust, .as other producers have to do. 
For. the evil of excessive currency there is but one remedy, whatever 
the currency may be: it is restriction; and, for metallic money, the 
only known methods of restriction are: first, limited coinage; second, 
limited legal tender. W. R. LAWSON. 
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Brazit.—Latest advices from this country bring more favourable news. 
In Rio Grande do Sul, all resistance to the Central Government is at an end. 
The new President appears to give satisfaction to all concerned in the 
finances and trade of the country. . 
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month has been accentuated rather than altered. We 

referred in our September number to the effect that 

was being produced by the remittance of the proceeds 

of the Russo-Chinese loan to London in the form of 
French bills, which were discounted here, the funds thus acquired 
being paid into the Bank to await the day when they will be handed 
over to the Japanese Government. This process has been steadily 
continued, with the result that a sum, roughly estimated at eight or 
ten millions, is now unavailable for market purposes, and can only 
be reached by borrowers who are prepared to go to the Bank and 
give 2 per cent. for the accommodation that they require. An 
apparently anomalous state of things has thus arisen, under which, 
though the “other” deposits have reached the stupendous total of 
448,000,000, money has been found to be scarce whenever it was 
wanted, and borrowers have been driven to the Bank on each ’of 
the Stock Exchange pay-days. These fortnightly liquidations now 
involve very large sums owing to the enormous rise in the values 
of South African and other securities, and the large increase in 
the number of shares that have to be carried over, and the pressure 
is enhanced by the fact that a considerable part of the speculation is 
thought to be in the hands of operators whose resources are far from 
unlimited, so that a good deal of margin has to be provided against 
contingencies by prudent brokers and dealers. Apart, however, from 
these occasional moments of tightness, cash has been,very plentiful 
at the easiest possible rates, and the future cannot be said to hold 
out much hope for holders of money. Sooner or later, the bills 
placed here by French bankers will have to be met, and this. can 
only be done by sending gold, or by selling more securities here than 
markets would be ready to absorb. Again, it is generally believed 
that when the first instalment of the war indemnity passes into the 
hands of Japan, little, if any, of the money will be withdrawn in cash, 
most of it being used in England to pay the extensive purchases 
with which the Mikado’s Government is repairing the damages of 
the war, and equipping the country for rapid and extensive industrial 
development. Then the dividends on the funds are due at the 
beginning of October, and in the meantime gold is being shipped 
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persistently from the United States, though it is hoped that the 
movement of the crops may check this drain for a time. Our table 


shows that rates are practically unchanged, on balance, for the month, 
though for a time they were a shade higher :— 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating 
Money. 





August 22, 1895. 


Sept. 21, 1895 


Three Months. 


Four Months. 


Six Months. 





t% 
4-4 % 


B-13 % 
8-13 % 


2% 
2% 


18% 
18% 





Movement 


— 




















It is hoped that the extending activity of trade may draw a 
certain amount of gold into circulation, and so relieve the congested 
market of some of its load; but though all indications as to the 
extent of the revival are most encouraging, it is hardly likely to have 
any appreciable effect on the floating supply of money at present. 


PARLIAMENT AND FINANCE.—The short space during which the 
new House of Commons sat before the prorogation, though it was 
chiefly devoted to routine work, led to one or two interesting and 
satisfactory disclosures as to the present Government’s attitude 
towards financial and commercial problems. It had been feared by 
many business men that the striking emphasis with which Lancashire 
declared for the Unionist party might have to be rewarded by the 
serious consideration of some of the measures by which the County 
Palatine believes that its trade would be assisted. The fact that 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chaplin are pronounced bimetallists is supposed 
to have influenced the Lancashire vote very considerably, though it 
is probable enough that in this county, as in other commercial centres, 
the desire for administration by a strong united party, rather than a 
congeries of heterogeneous factions, was the real cause of the Unionist 
victory. However this may have been, it has been made clear that 
the Government has no intention of disorganizing trade and checking 
its growing revival by taking up the question of currency reaction. 
Mr. Balfour’s reply to a questioner, who asked whether ministers 
would consider the desirability of summoning another international 
conference to discuss the advisability of fixing a ratio, was as satis- 
factory to common-sense men of business as it was disappointing to 
the theorists who believe that a fixed price is a practical possibility. 
He did not for a moment go back from his position as a bimetallist, 
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but he pointed out that he could not bind his colleagues, that there 
was not sufficient unanimity on the subject, and that another abortive 
conference would be fatal to the cause. Such a statement was gladly 
accepted by the monometallists, more especially as unanimity in 
favour of the double standard becomes every day less likely, with 
commercial activity quickening in every part of the world, so that 
there is less cause for discontented and starving traders to be beguiled 
by the well-puffed virtues of currency nostrums, and with gold being 
produced in South Africa and Australia in such ever-increasing 
quantities that even bimetallists have ceased to lay any emphasis on 
its scarcity. Another matter in which the Government disappointed 
Lancashire, but won the approval of all who rate the interests of the 
Empire at large above those of any section of British trade, was the 
question of the Indian cotton duties. There is no doubt that the late 
ministry had earned Lancashire’s hostility by the imposition of this 
tax, and it was expected that in order to secure the county’s vote, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government would repeal it. It was, however, 
found to be impossible to do so in the present condition of Indian 
finance, and all that was promised was an investigation into the 
question whether the duties act as a protective impost. 


THE COLONIES.—With regard to colonial affairs, the most sen- 
sational event has been the discovery that the Bank of New Zealand 
is once more in need of assistance. This announcement in ordinary 
times would have attracted considerable attention, and perhaps 
caused some weakness in the colonial market. Nowadays, however, 
no one has time to think of anything but “ Kaffirs,” and colonial 
stocks were entirely unaffected. The telegrams on the subject are 
rather vague, and it is impossible to deal fully with the matter until 
adequate details have been received by mail; but it appears that the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to enquire into the company’s 
position found that the banking deficiency amounted to £377,000, 
the contingent deficiency to £200,000, and the Estates Company’s 
deficiency to £1,340,000. In order to avoid “the disastrous results 
which would follow from the suspension of the bank,” the Committee 
once more recommended State intervention. It will be remembered 
that 42,000,000 of the bank’s stock is already guaranteed by the 
New Zealand Government. It was proposed that “‘a board should 
be appointed to realize the properties of the company, and should 
issue 34 per cent. bonds guaranteed by the colony; that the share- 
holders should pay a further call of £500,000; and that the colony 
should subscribe £500,000 3% per cent. preference shares in the 
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form of stock issued to the bank.” These recommendations have 
apparently become law, and moreover the notes of the bank have 
been “ proclaimed” to be legal tender. So that it would seem that 
the Government already guarantees most of the stock of the bank 
and also its note issue. The only thing not guaranteed is the most 
important, namely, the deposits; for it is always a very open question 
whether these bolstering-up operations, unless undertaken by the 
strongest possible hands, can be sufficiently successful to retain 
public confidence, and when a bank’s credit is gone the only business 
that it can find to do is such as no sound concern would touch. 
Under these circumstances, it seems that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, instead of nibbling at the cherry, might have swallowed it 
whole, and reorganized the bank as an avowedly State institution. 
Such a course would have been quite in keeping with the Socialistic 
tendencies of the colony’s politics, but as it stands at present, the 
bank is neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring. These disclosures 
as to the bank’s position do not look very well for the healthiness of 
trade in the colonies, and it is notorious that several banking institu- 
tions in Australia are still in a crippled state. Business is distinctly 
better in Australasia, but the colonials have a good deal of leeway to 
make up, and it is rather astonishing to find the New South Wales 
Premier stating that he has made representations to Mr. Chamberlain 
concerning the advisability of extending the scope of the Trustee 
Acts, so as to include colonial stocks, and that the right hon. 
gentleman is believed to be inclined to view the proposal favourably. 
Some extension of the Trustee Acts may be necessary, though the 
simpler remedy is already being freely adopted of drawing trust 
deeds so as to free the trustees’ hands from the rigid shackles of the 
Acts, but the time is certainly not yet ripe for thus officially gilding 
the edges of colonial securities. 


STATE-AIDED EXPANSION OF TRADE.—The subject of the 
position of the self-governing colonies naturally brings us to that of 
the Crown colonies, and the spirited policy of their development with 
which Mr. Chamberlain is believed to intend to signalise his tenure 
of office. The Colonial Secretary regards, we are told, our colonies 
as a great undeveloped estate, and considers that it is the duty of the 
Imperial Government to sink money in railways and other means of 
communication so as to open up these vast spaces to trade, and to 
provide markets for British producers. Old-fashioned observers are 
heard objecting that if there is any trade to be done anywhere, the 
British trader will be there to do it without any Imperial assistance, 
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and that it would be a waste of time and money to open up countries 
to commerce, which commerce has not thought worth while opening 
up on its own account. Certainly we have developed a finer 
commercial system by means of individual enterprise than any that 
has been built up by the fostering care of the ablest bureaucracy that 
ever fingered red tape, but these are revolutionary days, and, as Sir 
William Harcourt has told us, we are all Socialists now; so that Mr. 
Chamberlain is not likely to encounter any serious opposition to his 
bold schemes. 


THE UNITED STATES CURRENCY POSITION.—The outlook in 
the United States is becoming serious again. Not that there is any 
real danger at the bottom of the situation, for the resources of the 
country and the ability of her citizens are almost inexhaustible; but 
owing to the artificial and economically indefensible system by which 
the State keeps the ultimate gold reserve, and leaves it open to be 
despoiled by anyone who brings paper currency, of which there is 
an altogether redundant quantity, the materials for a panic are never 
absent, and the Government has to keep on pouring gold into this 
sieve by means of loans. The é/at with which the 4 per cent. loan 
issued early in this year was floated caused a marked revival of con- 
fidence among the Americans, who did not altogether grasp the fact 
that the success of the loan was very largely a compliment to the 
great names with which it was endorsed on this side of the Atlantic. 
But the most notable form in which this revival of confidence showed 
itself was the eagerness with which the Americans began to buy 
English goods. From the point of view of the home producer, such 
a result was most desirable, and it has had a most gratifying effect on 
our Board of Trade returns. But these purchases, of course, only 
added to the gold obligations of the States, and drove the sterling 
exchange up to a point at which exports of the metal became in- 
evitable. Probably the Americans thought that their confidence in 
their own position would be infectious, and that British capital would 
at last begin to flow back across the Atlantic, neutralizing the effect 
of their heavy purchases of our merchandise. If so, they have 
been bitterly disappointed, for recollections of old ruinous losses in 
the American market, and the present counter-attractions of the 
South African boom, have rendered the British investor absolutely 
blind to the allurements of Eries and Milwaukees, and though there 
has been some demand here for high-class American bonds, it was 
not nearly strong enough to stem the current of gold. The syndicate 
which undertook the bond issue supported the Government ably and 
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successfully as far as any power could be successful under such con- 
ditions. To prevent gold shipments they created large numbers of 
bills on London, and when that device ceased to stop the efflux, they 
continually replenished the reserve by paying in gold. The former 
process, of course, only discounted the produce bills, which will be 
drawn against the crops when they are moved, and so provided for 
the present at the expense of the future; while the latter, if it had to 
be continued, would cause a scarcity of gold for circulation, and the 
consequent possibility of another panic ; both were palliatives rather 
than remedies, and did not strike at the root of the disease. It 
appears as if another bond issue is inevitable, sooner or later, and, 
moreover, that bond issues will have to be repeatedly made until the 
whole currency system is drastically reformed.’ European investors 
have shown plainly that they will not sink capital in the States under 
the present conditions, and unless the Americans can attract 
European capital, they must either forego their purchases of the old 
world’s produce, or else be prepared to pay for them by shipping gold 
borrowed in Europe. 


THE TRADES UNION CONFERENCE.—A very interesting little 
revolution has taken place in the formation of this body. When the 
famous Collectivist resolution was passed last year at the Norwich 
Conference, it was supposed by many to have been the handwriting 
on the wall which was to doom the capitalist system, and to be a 
sign that the British working-man had belied the usual theories 
concerning his common-sense by throwing in his lot with the 
Socialists. It appears, however, that the congress in question had 
no claim to pose as the true representative of labour interests, being 
largely composed of irresponsible doctrinaires who were by no means 
in touch with the genuine working-classes. There is no need to 
dwell on the details of the drastic reform by which all this has been 
amended. It is enough to say that the new body, which was once 
more a genuine parliament of labour, had no hesitation in rejecting 
the doctrines which had made its predecessor a laughing-stock to all 
sincere friends of the working-classes. We may mention in this 
connection that the recent revival of commercial activity is shown in 
the labour statistics. It appears that in the 87 trade unions making 
returns 5°2 per cent. were reported as unemployed at the end of 
August, compared with 5°3 per cent. in July, and 7°7 per cent. in the 
53 unions making returns for August, 1894. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND MEETING.—The half-yearly court of the 
proprietors of the Bank of England was held on the 12th September. 
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It was an uneventful meeting, except that Mr. Jones distinguished 
himself by proposing that the directors of the Bank of France should 
be bidden to a banquet. The governor remarked on the difficulty of 
employing money, and a dividend of 4 per cent. for the half-year 
was declared. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS.—Allowing for the fact that 
these returns compare against those of a very bad month last year, 
their result is eminently satisfactory. The total imports were valued 
at £34,611,305, showing an increase of 42,972,784, or 9°4 per cent. 
The exports, which amounted to 420,481,495, show an. increase of 
£#1,900,255, or 10°2 per cent., while the re-exports were 20°1 in 
excess of those for the corresponding period. The figures are still 
more gratifying when they are examined in detail, as they prove 
that the improvement in trade is general, our customers all over the 
world buying more freely. It is a good sign that the increase in the 
re-exports is almost entirely due to colonial wool, much larger 
quantities of which have been taken by the United States, Germany 
and France.—A satisfactory increase is also shown in the prices of 
commodities, and, notwithstanding a fall in the value of wheat, our 


index number of prices has risen to 2,147, the highest point touched 
for a twelvemonth. 


SILVER, ETC.—The silver market has been quite uninteresting 
during the month, the price of bars having hardly shifted from the 
neighbourhood of 304. There has, however, been a strong specula- 
tive movement in rupee paper owing to the firmness of the Indian 
exchanges, which is said to have been caused by a demand for 
remittances on the part of China and Japan. 


STATE COMPETITION IN BANKING.—On another page will be 
found some details of the annual report of the Post Office. It will be 
seen that, somewhat contrary to expectations, the department has 
been worked at a slight profit, notwithstanding the phenomenal rise 
in the price of consols and the extension of the annual limit of 
deposits from £30 to £50. Although, of course, the extended limit 
of deposits has been very largely availed of by depositors, it is 
probable that in very many cases it has merely meant that depositors 
have merely utilised the advantage for the purpose of “ clearing ” 
small cheques. Again the fact must be borne in mind that the 
regulation by which interest on amounts withdrawn ceases from the 
beginning of the month in which the withdrawal is made, secures to 
the department in the course of the year an enormous sum practically 
free of any interest whatever. 
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careful examination of the movements in prices during 
the past month shows that a further general apprecia- 
tion in values has characterised nearly every department. 
Leaving out of consideration the enormous gains which have been 
established in South African and West Australian shares, a comparison 
of our representative securities with the quotations of last month 
shows a net appreciation of eighteen millions, the figures being as 
follows :— 
Aggregate value of 334 securities on August 20th, 1895 - £2,972,372,000 
” a ” September 2oth, 1895 . — 2,990,484,000 
Increase A : : £18,112,000 


Were the gains in the mining market to be added, the result would 
be even more striking, indeed, as will be seen below, the capital value 
of only ten such concerns has appreciated during the month to the 
extent of nearly ten millions. 

From the details given in the tables, it will be seen that the most 
noteworthy movement is in foreign Government securities, which have 
risen considerably. This is mainly owing to a recovery in Italian 
and Spanish stocks, the recent advance in Argentine issues, and an 
improvement in Egyptian stocks. 

In British and Indian funds the improvement is chiefly due to a 
rise in the latter, the advance in Consols being offset by the deduction 
of the quarterly interest. 

Of the other changes to note, a satisfactory feature is an advance 
in those classes of securities which would indicate a belief in, if not 
an actual revival in trade. Thus English railway ordinary stocks 
have risen materially, and a considerable rise is also shown in the 
stocks of some of our large dock companies. 

American railroad shares, notwithstanding all the uncertainties of 
the future, have appreciated during the month ; but although a cer- 
tain amount of speculation in them may have commenced here, the 
movement must, in the main, be attributed to purchases from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
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TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


[000’s omitted.] 





. Market Values. 
Nominal Department, 

Amount (Par containing 
ue 





Aug. 20, 1895.| Sept. 20, 1895 





4 & 
800,194 | 15 British and Indian| 862,927 864,979 





Funds 
36,378 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 43,697 43,674 
Stocks 


49,416 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 53,586 53977 
21,375 | 4 Do. Inscribed do. 23,569 23,641 
907,878 | 30 Foreign Gov. do.| 779,740 786,321 
201,166 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 287,835 290,813 
114,486 | 14 Do. Debenture do.| 180,961 181,238 
105,616 | 12 Do. Preference do.| 164,776 165,046 
51,010 | 8 Indian Railway do. 78,953 79,318 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 19,665 20,768 
Possessions do. 
93,057 | 11 American Ry. Shs. 61,988 63,170 
51,532 | 11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 39,613 40,671 
10,742 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 12,606 12,643 
16,116 | 10 Foreign Railways . 14,011 14,214 
83,261 | 6 Do. Obligations . 61,206 59,933 
37,419 | 33 Bank Shares, i.e. aes oa 
— 12 British Bank Shs. 41,957 


_ | 4 Australasian do. 
7 Other Colonial do. 


_— (10 Semi-Foreign do. 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 
(Col. and For.) 
7,337 | 11 Finan. Land. ; 
10,842 | 4Gas . P 
4,258 | 18 Insurance . ‘ 
6,758 | 8 Coal, Iron & Steel 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 60,488 
4,533 | 8 Breweries . ° 10,941 
39714 | 14 Com.Industrial,etc. 5,164 
10,690 | 13 Mines(Copper,etc.) 11,199 ae 
5,316 | 6 Shipping : 980 - 6,011 31 
17,557 | 12 Telegraph and 20,961 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 4,568 27 sda 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . : 19,881 mee 192 





20,110 1,998 
Decrease 1,998 eee 


2,747,038 |334 Totals £/ 2,972,372 | 2,990,484 418,112 | Net Increase 























Our usual ten representative South African land and gold shares, with a nominal capital 
of £5,760,0co, show a net appreciation for the month of 49,800,000. 


a 
—— 





Russian Finance.—The revenue and expenditure of the Russian Empire 
for the first five months of 1895 are officially stated as follows :—Ordinary 
budget : revenue, 428,251,000 credit roubles ; expenditure, 428,797,000 credit 
roubles, Extraordinary budget: revénue, 1,221,000 credit roubles; ex- 
penditure, 22,301,000 credit roubles. 
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THE AMENDMENT OF THE COMPANIES ACTS. 


ASN REVIEWING the report of the Departmental Committee, 
lately published, it first occurs to me to consider what 
classes of persons desire an amendment of the law, and 
for what reasons. 

Intending investors naturally desire some such 
enquiry into the dond fides of a company’s prospectus as may either 
protect them from gross deceit, or may apply a prompt and effective 
remedy before too much harm is done. There are some who vainly 
hope for such protection as shall save them the trouble of thinking 
for themselves : these persons may be classed with those speculators 
who want extreme publicity, in order to have a better light to 
gamble by, and a severe law affecting directors and officers of 
companies, so as, in the worst event, to have a victim or two. More 
honest or more reasonable people may well desire only that, as far 
as practicable, those who engage in enterprises on the joint-stock 
principle shall be afforded opportunities for conducting their business 
on something like the same lines as private firms, and should at 
least be listened to as judges of how far publicity of details will, or 
will not, injure their legitimate prospects. 

Persons whose business it is to supply, on credit, the current wants 
of companies and firms, desire to have some reasonable protection 
against concealed (or only half revealed) charges, the effect of which, 
in case of failure, may be to sweep away the apparent assets and 
leave them without payment. Some traders go so far as to entertain 
the hope that by means of sufficiently severe laws affecting bankrupts 
and insolvent companies, the occurrence of bad debts may be, or 
almost be, prevented ; but any such expectation as this may well be 
disregarded by practical men. 

Directors of companies may also well desire to see such amend- 
ments of the law as will inform them more clearly as to what courses 
are for them safe, and what are dangerous. A clear statement 
shewing how the profits of a going concern may in ordinary cases be 
ascertained and divided would be of great value to them. But it is 
not the purpose of the law to teach any man his business; only to 
let him know what the law forbids. 

Auditors are, as it happens, at present in a position absolutely 
unique. They are in fact held (or they may be made) responsible 
for the repayment of moneys which they never touched or directed 
the disposal of. Occasionally the attainment and use of information 
which is beyond their reach is expected from them; as if they held a 
talisman, not wielded by other men, for the discovery of truth in no 
way indicated or apparent. They, at least, may well ask to have 
their responsibilities more reasonably and clearly defined. 

The only other persons whose interests perhaps need to be 
considered are intending purchasers.of shares, who desire to be 
guarded against fraudulent or delusive balance-sheegs, so framed as 
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to withhold needful information without seeming to do so. These 
may perhaps be left out of account, as the same measures which are 
desirable in the interests of shareholders and creditors are probably 
the only ones which can be taken in the interests of this class. 


One thing has often occurred to me as being practicable and 
beneficial, which so far no one has proposed; I mean the possible 
voluntary aid of chambers of commerce and similarly capable and 
respectable bodies having, or commanding, information on the topics 
concerned. There might long ago have been a custom to add by 
some such local body to the committee of each failed firm in the 
same locality some one experienced person, whose time and oppor- 
tunity for using superintendence and influence would be distinctly 
more available and more useful than any attention which could be 
afforded by the average creditor. The known action, in this sense, 
of a properly-qualified person, if only as referee and adviser, would 
be found to cost little, and would probably keep each liquidation 
moving on safe and proper lines. 

If it were also the practice for a chamber of commerce so acting 
to formulate, not so much criticisms as questions, to be considered 
by applicants for shares under each published prospectus having a 
local bearing, the press would no doubt readily give publicity to such 
suggestions, and the public would soon acquire the habit of looking 
for them and using them for guidance. 

As to “ provisional registration,” it would take up much space 
were I to go into the reasons which induce me readily to concur in 
the Committee’s conclusion “not to recommend ” any such system. 
Before arriving at that decision it would be necessary that one should 
have at least tried to formulate an efficient amendment of the present 
law upon the subject. 

I may pass rapidly over the questions considered by the 
Committee, as to the amount of shares, the number of original 
subscribers, and the directors’ qualifications. None of these things, 
however regulated, will, I am persuaded, materially influence the 
result, or will much hamper the unscrupulous promoter. 

Compulsory “ reserve liability ” would, as the Committee explain, 
only render shares in companies less eligible as an investment, 
without any countervailing advantage being secured. It is within 
the recollection of some of us, that banks registering themselves 
under the Limited Liability Acts have invariably secured a better 
class of shareholders than when the absence of any such limit 
deterred capitalists from making investments in their shares. Any 
step which repels substantial and cautious investors can. only be 
justified on grounds which would, if made effective, lead to a 
prohibition of such companies. 

The Manchester panacea is that the subscriber should have an 
opportunity of rescission of his contract to take shares, after he has 
become better informed. The Committee justly observe upon this, 
that vendors could not afford the risk of having their property 
“blown upon,” or returned upon their hands after a public discussion. 
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Its commercial value would inevitably, and perhaps unjustly, be 
depreciated. 

Here, it is possible, voluntary action by a society formed for the 
purpose, or customary and combined action by subscribers, might be 
useful. The Committee propose that the first statutory meeting 
shall be accelerated, and that various additional information shall 
be laid before that meeting. A usage to the effect that (unless the 
meeting were unanimous) a committee should be then appointed to 
examine and report to an adjournment of that meeting would, I 
think, if duly enforced, go far to unravel any intended wrong ; and if 
the dissatisfied shareholders had the right to appoint an expert out- 
side the company (perhaps provided by the suggested protection 
society) instead of acting themselves, we should have some security 
for a. thorough overhaul of matters not sufficiently revealed. The 
payment of the expenses of such an enquiry should not be provided 
for until after consideration of the resulting report. 

The provisions proposed by the Committee against going to allot- 
ment on an insufficient subscription, and against secret profits by 
intermediate promoters, are rather more likely to render service in 
guiding people who are mainly actuated by honest motives into a safe 
course, than in defeating the unscrupulous men whose devices, so far, 
have alarmed the public. These are almost certain to find, after a 
time, some means not yet obvious of accomplishing what they have 
in view. No doubt, however, to impede such persons is a benefit, and 
it is clear that the greater the ability and skill required to carry 
through a nefarious design, the less frequently such contrivances will 
be resorted to. 

I concur in thinking that correct principles of law, once clearly 
expressed and thoroughly grasped, will leave little to be desired as 
regards the regulation of the dealings of men of business in this par- 
ticular matter ; and I believe the Committee have already done good 
service in formulating intelligible clauses as to the obvious duties of 
directors and promoters in relation to prospectuses, etc. 

When the question of “ underwriting” shares (for a premium) was 
approached, a leading principle was laid down by the Committee 
which seems to deserve a fuller and wider application, viz., that it is 
better to recognise facts and insist on disclosure, than to run counter 
to anything considered usual and not improper by men of business. 
This principle would equally support the legalisation of issufhg shares 
at adiscount. It is not a thing in itself immoral, or inconvenient, 
though it has been condemned as if it were so. 

The clauses making directors responsible who have incurred debts 
without reasonable expectation of being able to pay them, are, I 
think, right, but these have nothing to do with the inception of a 
company, which alone, at present, I am considering. 

I concur in the Committee’s opinion that section 38 of the Act 
of 1867 should be repealed, and generally I am in agreement with 
them as to the substituted provisions. The same principle is here 
involved as in the case of “underwriting,” viz., that many things 
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may be done, provided they are adequately disclosed, which would be 
wrong if concealed. 

Passing now to the questions interesting to those who are or may 
become creditors of limited companies, I recognize that it will be, 
in general, impracticable to fix a proportion as between subscribed or 
paid-up capital, and the amount which may, in all, be borrowed. 

The Committee propose to establish a register, not of all debts and 
charges, but of such only as are— 

(a) Secured on capital uncalled or unpaid, 

(4) Floating charges on the undertaking, 

(c) Secured series of mortgage debentures, 

(dz) Mortgages on chattels which, if made by an individual trader, 

would require registration under the Bills of Sale Acts, 

and that any mortgage or charge requiring registration shall be 
invalid, against liquidators and creditors, if not registered within 
a few days. This register, I think, would, in some cases, be 
useful ; but any prudent lender will take care, should the law be so 
altered, that he does. not part with his cash until he can secure 
immediate registration, unless, indeed, he is so satisfied with his 
borrower as to deem any precaution unnecessary. 

Turning to the requirements of directors and auditors, I am met 
at once with the very serious fact that upon the important subject of 
the principles and conditions on which revenue may be divided as 
profit, the Committee have no recommendation to make. Surely here 
is a case where the same principle of publicity, which, in other ways, 
they have seen to be applicable, should be brought distinctly into 
operation. 

They refer to two noted cases (that of Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalte 
Company, and that of Verner v. General and Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust), without drawing attention to the fact that in both these 
cases the competency of the company to pay its creditors was not in 
dispute, and therefore a host of considerations which might be 
material in such a case remained in the background. Can it be 
possible that a board of directors may now act upon those two 
decisions so long as the company under their guidance remains 
solvent, but that on the occurrence of insolvency, they will be 
subject to a claim by creditors as having distributed dividends out 
of capital ? 

In connection with this question of the distribution of profits, it 
may be said that there are often depreciated assets, or losses old 
enough to be hopeless, which must be regarded when it is proposed 
to divide the surplus of profit upon the latest account, unless the 
doctrine laid down in Verner’s case be applied. Here the principle 
of notice, so useful in connection with common partnerships, should 
be kept in view. There might be much value in a clause enacted in 
something like the following form :— 

‘* Where a loss has arisen, either upon working or by depreciation 
of assets, such loss, when recognized, shall in stating the company’s 
balance-sheet be deducted from the amount of paid-up capital, 
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without alteration of the liability, if any, of the shareholders. And 
in all cases in which such an item has been deducted from the 
amount of paid-up capital, the fact shall be made apparent on the 
face of the balance-sheet, and no dividend shall be distributed out of 
profits afterwards realized until the expiry of a period of eighteen 
months from the date when such deduction shall have been notified to 
the Registrar of Public Companies and announced in the London 
Gazette.” 


The effect of this provision would be to protect creditors who 
may enforce their rights within the period of delay, from having the 
assets available for them diminished by the premature and neglectful 
distribution of a dividend. 

Another proposal which has been made is to sanction, either at 
such a time or generally, the distribution of surplus revenue under 
the name of a return of capital, without the liability arising under 
the present law to make restitution of such returns in case of eventual 
liquidation. There is much to be said in favour of this proposal, 
which would have special applicability in all cases where there is 
difficulty in fixing the proper amount to be set aside to meet 
depreciation, including those of companies owning mines, steamships 
and patent rights. But it would be necessary in sanctioning it to 


provide very carefully against any injustice being inflicted upon 
creditors. 


Turning to the proposed clauses dealing with the accounts of a 


company, a somewhat extended experience suggests the following 
legal limitations :— 


That in stating the assets of a company, the values attached to 
them shall be explained according to their several natures, thus :— 


(2) A railway to be valued at its cost at the period of valuation ; 
and this shall be arrived at on the same principles which now are 
* commonly in use in relation to British railways. 


(6) A tramway to be in like manner valued at cost; any sum 


previously appropriated by way of depreciation being shewn and 
deducted. 


(c) Factories, buildings, and machinery and other adjuncts of 
such structures, to be valued at cost, less depreciation (the amount of 
depreciation being stated) ; or, in the alternative, to be yalued at a 
sum, not exceeding cost, fixed by a valuer, identified by name and 
description, and the date of whose valuation shall appear in the 
balance:sheet. 


(2) Patent rights, goodwill, trade marks, and all similar assets to 
be separately valued, either at cost, or in a manner to be distinctly 
explained, and any depreciation deducted therefrom to be shewn. 


(e) Land to be separately valued, save when it is already dealt 
with as the site of a building or other portion of the undertaking 
separately shewn, and the mode of valuation, whether by cost or 
otherwise, distinctly to appear. 
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(7) Debts which are current may be stated at their full amount, 
unless the circumstances be such as to suggest a provision against 
ultimate loss ; but, provided such provision be duly made, its amount 
need not appear. 

(g) All debts which are not currently realizable to be separately 
stated (in total), with an explanation that the amount at which they 
stand is the realizable value attached to the securities held. 

(%) Stocks, whether of materials, partly or fully manufactured 
articles, or live and dead stock, farm produce and tillages, to be valued 
on principles to be laid down: in the articles of association, or stated 
on the face of each balance-sheet as rendered. 

(z) Investments to be valued either at cost or at estimated market 
values (the mode of valuation being stated); or if neither mode of 
valuation be adopted, the course otherwise pursued to be described. — 

(2) Mines and minerals, ships and steamers, and all similar 
property, to be valued on principles either laid down in the articles of 
association or stated on the face of the balance-sheet. 


(7) All other assets to be valued at cost (unless some other mode 
of valuation be adopted and explained) and to be separately shewn. 

(m) The assets subject to any mortgage pledge or lien (or to more 
than one such charge) to be separately shewn. 


It appears to me that if the facts as to a company’s position are 
disclosed to the extent mentioned, neither the shareholders, the 
creditors, or those who may contemplate purchasing shares, will be 
any further misled than so far as all human judgments are so in the 
ordinary course of business. It will thus sufficiently appear how far 
the validity of the balance-sheet depends on opinion, and the auditor’s 
task will become far more practicable than it is at present. And 
subject to these limitations, I have no objection to offer as respects 
the definition by the Committee of the duties of auditors. 

As regards the penalty which should attach to-a failure either of 
ability, of industry, or of judgment, on the part of an auditor, it 
appears to me that the proposal of the Committee is somewhat too 
wide. They propose, in effect, that he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misfeasance bringing him within the purview of the Act of 1890. 
This may mean the infliction of a penalty practically unlimited in 
amount, and perhaps quite beyond the gravity of the offence, where 
the transactions of a company are on a large scale. Surely it would 
be better, whilst leaving the law as it is in all cases of fraud, to devise 
some penalty more consonant with the assumed nature of the offence, 
and measured rather by the offence itself than by its incidental 
pecuniary effect. 

At present it does not seem impossible that an auditor might be 
held liable for the whole amount of a dividend, the distribution of 
which did not so decrease the assets as in any manner to affect 
creditors; and thus be made to pay a sum for the benefit of share- 
holders who have already received and have never really risked the 
loss of that sum. The Committee have obviously perceived the possi- 
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bility of some such event, and have in their clause 37 endeavoured to 
guard against it, but it can hardly be said that they have done so 
effectually. 


As respects the publication of ‘Sittin the conclusion 
announced by the Committee, that “‘ the true financial position of the 
company should be honestly disclosed to shareholders not less than 
- once a year, but not for public use,” undoubtedly commends itself 
to common sense, but it requires to be supplemented by some restric- 
tion on the amount of detail to be given, lest rivals .in trade, by 
acquiring a trifling number of shares, should obtain the right to receive 
information, not needful to the assumed purpose, upon points affecting 
the competition in which the company is engaged. 


The proposal of the Committee that, in all cases, a private and 
more fully detailed balance-sheet should be drawn up by the company 
and examined by the auditors, seems likely to be very useful, and it 
is perhaps wholly free from objection. It would also assist companies 
if the very imperfect Table A, scheduled to the Act of 1862, were 
from time to time revised with reference to advancing experience on 
such matters. Whether, and if yea, how far companies which have 
adopted this schedule should be bound by subsequent alterations in 
it is, however, a matter to be considered with some care. 


I have not thought it necessary to follow out the enquiries of 
the Committee as to companies limited by guarantee, or as to private 
partnerships. My object is rather to concentrate attention on the 
wholly modern class of limited liability companies with which the 
public are now familiar, and to aid in considering carefully and 
frankly how they may best be dealt with so as to retain their bene- 
ficial, and be denuded of their mischievous, tendencies. 


It will probably be news to many persons that at present the 
memorandum and articles of association of a company, though placed 
on a public file and binding on the shareholders, are not held to be 
notice to the outside world in any respect of the character and objects 
of a company, and its mode of keeping its accounts. It is, however, 
worth considering whether under conditions of ample publicity this 
might not be so in future. It would also seem fair that any person 
claiming to be aggrieved as a creditor or shareholder by the act of 
any company or of its officers should be required to maké his com- 
plaint known within a reasonable time after the fact shall have become 
known, and not lie by and allow things to be done which, in case of 
the company’s subsequent insolvency, might be made a ground for 
proceedings detrimental to directors and officers, or to those subse- 
quently interested. Such a limit of time as two years would perhaps 
be suitable, and would apply, for instance, to the case of companies 
such as the General and Commercial Investment Trust, which may 
under a recent decision distribute sums amongst shareholders as profit 
which, in a barely conceivable case and after a lapse of time, might 
seriously affect the position of creditors. 

THOMAS A. WELTON, F.C.A. 
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THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, 


IN viEw of the recent high prices touched by consols, the advent of the 
official returns of the Post Office have been awaited with more than ordinary 
interest, as affording some light upon the question of whether the Savings 
Bank department has been able to continue its operations without entailing 
loss to the Government revenues. Not only have consols risen to a point at 
which purchases can no longer be effected to yield even 2% per cent. (the 
rate to be paid to Post Office Savings Bank depositors), but the position, it 
has been urged from some quarters, would be aggravated by the circumstance 
that the rise in consols has coincided with the enlargement of the annual limit 
of deposits from £30 to £50. 

The annual report, issued just ‘at the time of going to press, states that the 
year has been one of unprecedented progress as regards the amount deposited 
in the Savings Bank, partly owing to the extension of the annual limit of 
deposit from £30 to £50, a change which came into operation in December, 
1893, and partly, no doubt, to the difficulty of finding a more profitable safe 
investment for money. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 15th March 
last, expressed in the House of Commons his great satisfaction at the increase 
in the Post Office Savings Bank deposits, as showing ‘‘the power and the 
will of the humbler classes to save money.” The result of the year’s business, 
so far as relates to the amount standing to the credit of the depositors, is 
shown in the following statement :— 


Amount due depositors 31st aati sina . . ‘ . £80,597,641 


Deposits during 1894 . * 2 + £30,439,449 
Withdrawals during 1894 . . ‘ ‘ 23,786,927 


Excess of deposits over withdrawals. = . a 4 6,652,522 
Interest for 1894 credited to depositors . F F 4 . 2,015,903 


Amount due depositors 31st December, 1894 . s -  £809,266,066 


Increase during year 1894 a : ‘ = 2 48,668,425 


This increase in the amount due to depositors compares with an increase 
of 44,744,562 during 1893, which in its turn was the largest annual increase 
since the establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank. The deposits, 
10,973,651 in number, amounting to £30,439,449, were 1,135,453 and 
45,790,425 more than in 1893, being an increase at the rate of t1 and 23 
per cent. respectively. The withdrawals, 3,863,886 in number, amounting to 
423,786,927, were 245,165 and £2,022,361 more than in 1893, being an 
increase at the rate of 6 and 9g per cent. respectively. 

The number of accounts remaining open on the 31st December was 
6,108,763. These were distributed as follows:—In England and Wales, 
5,610,032; in Scotland, 238,861; and in Ireland, 259,870; the proportion 
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to the population being respectively 1 in 6 in the United Kingdom, 1 in 5 
in England and Wales, 1 in 17 in Scotland, and 1 in 18 in Ireland. The 
average balance to the credit of each open account at the end of 1894 was 
414. 125. 3d., as compared with £14. os. 5d. at the end of 1893. As regards 
the three sections of the United Kingdom separately, the average balance 
was £14. 12s. 2d. in England and Wales, £9. 15s..1d. in Scotland, and 
419. 2s. 11d. in Ireland. The amount credited to depositors for interest 
during the year, viz., £2,015,903, exceeded by £155,799 the amount so 
credited in 1893. 


The expenses of management last year amounted to £379,152, but in 
addition to this there were extraordinary charges for the purchase of land in 
connection with the extension of the building occupied by the department. 
In 1893 the expenses were £367,566. If the payments for land and build- 
ings be excluded in both years, interest at the rate of 5 per cent. thereon 
being added instead, the average cost per transaction and the average cost 
per cent. to the total balance become 6:16d. and 8s. 6%d. in 1894, as com- 
pared with 650d. and gs. o%d. in 1893. The amount paid over to the 
Exchequer after meeting all expenses, including interest to depositors, was 
43,836. This compares with a surplus of £35,000 for 1893, and of 
429,000 for 1892. The balance-sheet of the department shows assets 
valued at £95,307,107, a surplus of £6,014,248 over the liabilities. 


With reference to investments in consols, the report states :— 


One of the provisions of the Savings Bank Act, passed in 1893, prescribed that when- 
ever a depositor had standing to his credit any sum in excess of £200, that excess should 
be automatically invested in Government stock, unless the depositor gave other directions. 
This rule came into force on the 1st June, 1894, and in the course of that year it was found 
that out of the accounts of depositors, 2,161 exceeded the prescribed limit of £200. Their 
wishes having been ascertained, it appeared that 1,050 immediately reduced their accounts 
to £200 or under ; 218 preferred to leave the excess dormant in the Savings Bank bearing 
no interest, and only 893 allowed the excess to be invested in Government stock. 


The report of the Controller of the Post Office Savings Bank adds on 
this subject :-— 


In the stock investment business of last year, the effect of the extraordinarily high price 
of stock was very apparent. The extension, however, of the limits of investment from 
£100 to £200 stock in one year and from £300 to £500 stock in all under the Savings 
Bank Act of December, 1893, coupled with the investments’ made ‘‘ automatically ” in 
accordance with the same Act in accounts where the total limit was exceeded, prevented 
any actual falling off in the aggregate amount invested. Thus, whereas in 1893 the invest- 
ments numbered 29,298, representing £1,544,506 stock, there were last year only 23,532 
investments, or 5,766 less, but the amount of stock bought was £1,625,674, or £81,168 
more. In 1893 the increase over 1892 was 5,322 investments and £280,402 stock. As 
regards sales, the number and amount were 18,315 and £978,091 respectively, as against 
15,283 and £711,468 in 1893, an increase of 3,032 and £266,623. At the close of the year 
the number of stock accounts was 71,304 and the amount of stock standing to their credit 
47,028,197, showing an increase of 2,173 accounts and £663,703 stock, as compared with 
an increase of 8,292 accounts and £765,474 stock in 1893. 


36° 
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BANKING STATISTICS OF IRELAND 


Tue banking statistics of Ireland for the half-year ended June 30 have 
been issued in the form of a parliamentary paper. The returns show that 
the deposits and cash balances in joint-stock banks in the middle of the year, 
which, comparing June with June, had gradually increased from £ 29,233,000 
in June, 1866, to 435,430,000 in the corresponding period in the year 1894, 
further rose to 437,491,000 in June of the present year, and are the highest 
amount yet reached in the month of June, and show. an increase of 
42,061,000, or 5°8 per cent., as compared with the amount in the middle of 
last year, and an addition of £8,268,000, or 28°3 per cent., as against the 
amount returned in June, 1886. Although the amount of deposits and 
cash balances on June 3o last was £116,000 below that for December, 1894, 
it stands, with this exception, higher than the total at the close of any half- 
year in the period covered by~the published tables, and very much over 
the average. 


At the end of June of this year the estimated amount in the Post-office 
Savings Banks in Ireland stood at £5,337,000, as against £ 4,687,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1894, and shows an increase of £650,000, the 
largest returned in any year since the establishment of these institutions. 
In another table is given the relative total of deposits held on June 30 in the 
period between the years 1875 and 1895 by the Trustee-Savings Banks, 
from which it appears that an increase of £94,000 has taken place in June, 
1895, as compared with the corresponding return of the year 1894. This 
increase and that returned in June, 1894, as compared with June, 1893, all 
but counterbalance the decreases noted in the three years, 1891-93, and 
brings the amount in these banks up to £2,034,000, or within £1,000 of 
the balance for June, 1890. 

In order to show in a combined form the progress of the accumulation of 
small savings in banks in Ireland, tables have been prepared which show that 
the net balance in June last amounted to £7,371,000, or £744,000 in excess 
of the balance in June, 1894, and that this increase is £128,000 higher 
than that for the year ended June 30, 1894, which was equal to double the 
highest annual increase in any of the preceding twenty years. The amount 
of Government funds held is returned at 425,824,000, and as compared with 
the return of June, 1894, shows an increase of £449,000, following on an 
increase of £92,000 at that date over the record of the previous June. 
The year 1894 was the first year since 1887 in which there was an increase 
under this heading in June as compared with the amount for June in the 
preceding year. As regards the bank-note circulation, there is shown an 
increase of £241,000 ona total return of £6,248,000, as compared with 
the year 1894. In June, 1894, the amount was £81,000 under that for 
June, 1893. 
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THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK. 
THE BUSINESS SITUATION AS VIEWED ON THE SPOT. 


IT 1s a truism to remark that English interests are inseparably bound up 
with those of the United States. The outlook in the latter country is at 
the moment keenly discussed on this side. A temperate and thoughtful 
article from an authoritative source—Z%e Engineering Magazine of New 
York—appears in the current number of that journal. The writer is 
Mr. Newton Sharp, and we make no apology for quoting his contribution 
at some length :— 


It is cheering, he says, to be able to declare that at the present time the factors working 
for good outnumber by far those which may be viewed with concern, and the trend of the 
doubtful ones is also favourable. It must be remembered, however, that, before we can 
attain a high level of prosperity, there are many matters to be adjusted ; others which must 
pass from a state of doubt to one of certainty; and still others which must be corrected by 
human energy and ability. The period of depression through which the country has passed 
is too fresh in men’s memory to enable them to proceed with decision and confidence. But 
credit is being restored, and confidence is growing everywhere. That is the chief and most 
important change in the situation. It only remains that their growth should be unchecked 
for the improvement begun this year to lead to a degree of prosperity to which the country 
has been a stranger for more than a decade. 


THE MORGAN-BELMONT SYNDICATE. 


It is necessary to revert to the execution of the bond contract between the secretary 
of the treasury and the Morgan-Belmont syndicate in order to attain a clear view of the 
situation. It is evident that the remarkable change which followed the making of that 
contract was due, primarily, to the restoration of confidence in the stability of the 
Government finances, and it is to be noted that it was not until the adjournment of congress 
that the stock market, which is always first to reflect an approaching change in conditions, 
began the wonderful advance which, apparently, has as yet by no means culminated. That 
the improvement in securities was due almost entirely to restored confidence and credit is 
clearly shown by the fact that at that time there was almost nothing else eo | an 
advance in the market. Business was at its lowest depth of depression, and showed 
scarcely a sign of recovery; railroad earnings showed constant and heavy decreases, with 
no apparent chance of improvement. It was idle to talk about the_crops at that time, not 
only on account of the season, but because the low prices obtaining for all of the country’s 
staple products tended to induce farmers to plant as little as possible. Since that time 
innumerable developments have taken place, which not only justify the course of the stock 
market, but which, if continued along their present lines, would also justify a greater 
augmentation of values. An estimate of the probable course of stock prices, to be correct, 
must also be an estimate of those matters which determine the prosperity of the country. 
The revival of credit and confidence has found a wonderful reflection, not only in the value 
of securities, but in a revival of trade; and it is not too much to say that the rise in the 
prices of staple products and of metals may, to a great extent, be referred to the same cause. 
Those matters, then, about which as definite information as possible must be obtained, are 
as follows:—First, the crops then the general trade situation as it is, and its probable 
development and expansion. Our foreign trade relations as reflected in the rates of 
exchange must be duly considered ; the reorganization and the management of our great 
semi-public corporations must be taken into account ; and, last of all, the political outlook 
needs to be carefully weighed. . . . At this time the cheerful crop outlook is one 
of the distinctly favorable features of the situation, and it ought to be remembered that, 
even admitting a somewhat smaller yield of wheat and cotton than last year, the higher 
prices the country will obtain for both of these staples will more than offset the loss to the 
country at large through the decreased yields. 


THE “EXCHANGE”? MARKET. 


Ever since the formation of the bond syndicate sterling exchange has ruled at rates 
which, during the | a few years, have been coincident with heavy shipments of gold to 
Europe. This tendency has been interrupted only once, and then for a brief time. Our 
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position as a debtor country is familiar to every thinker. It would be difficult to estimate 
the debt of this country to Europe, representing foreign capital invested here in railroads, 
innumerable corporations of other kinds, municipal securities, business, and the open money 
market. The foreign exchanges at a given time represent the difference between a normally 
favorable trade balance on the one hand, and, on the other, the settlement of the interest, 
dividends and profits on our foreign debt, and such other obligations as tourists’ expenses 
and freight charges. Broadly speaking, then, an export or import movement of gold reflects 
the inward or outward flow of foreign capital. Prior to the formation of the bond con- 
tract, there was a constant withdrawal of foreign capital and a steady liquidation of 
securities owned by foreigners which threatened an almost immediate suspension of gold 
payments by the United States Government. Since that time, while this process, in bulk, 
has been no longer continued, the situation has been but little relieved by foreign capital, 
and Europe has shown little other favorable interest in our securities than that undertaken 
on the bull side of the stock market. As it seems probable that the country will have a 
smaller available surplus of wheat and cotton for export than usual, it would appear that no 
relief can come to the exchange market other than from a revival of European confidence in 
our securities. Several banking and commercial houses not included in the syndicate or 
obligated by its provisions have, since the middle of July, been shippers of gold either in 
settlement of their foreign obligations or to make the profit possible through selling bills at 
the prevailing rates and shipping the actual gold against their sales. It is understood that 
the syndicate members will not themselves = gold during the life of the bond contract. 
By assumption the contract runs until October 1. The backward condition of the grain 
and cotton crops results in a diminished supply of the usual features of exchange, and, 
beyond the purchases from time to time of gilt-edged bonds, the exchange market has not 
been relieved by European takings of our securities. At this writing the shipments of gold 
on this movement aggregate about $14,000,000. Of this amount the treasury has lost all 
except about $500,000. 


THE GENESIS OF THE DISTRUST. 


This distrust seems to be referable to two matters: First, the political outlook, as viewed 
from a foreign standpoint ; and, second, the reckless mismanagement of our corporations, 
which has resulted in the periodic, partial, or complete collapses of companies like the 
Atchison, the Erie, the Northern Pacific, the Reading, the Union Pacific, and the,,Norfolk 


and Western, in all of which companies ae capital is largely involved. The 
e 


bankruptcies of these companies, deplorable in themselves, have served to direct foreign 
attention to the manner in which our great corporations are mismanaged—a mild term for 
the policy which allows some minor subordinate officials to precipitate and conduct wars of 
rates, simply that they may be able to return to the board of directors superficially favorable 
traffic returns. In any other line of business a man who conducted his business at a 
constant loss would be called a fool, and would be taken charge of by his friends; yet, to 
put the matter in a homely way, that is just what a large number of the railroad companies 
of the country are doing at the present time, and the same policy appears to be in favor 
among another group of corporations of tremendous influence—namely, the anthracite coal 
producing and carrying railroads. Foreign advices and newspapers show that public 
opinion abroad is thoroughly roused on this subject, and it is idle to expect a renewal of 
European interest in our securities until an end is put to this discreditable business. The 
political outlook, however, is assuming a more favorable turn. The action of the new 
congress on the currency and silver questions will have a powerful influence on foreign 
sentiment—an influence so powerful, in fact, that it may enable the country to take strides 
ahead which will make such measure of improvement as it has enjoyed seem mam: Hard 
work is being done, both by the advocates of sound currency and the heretics. The battle 
seems to be on the side of the just. In taking up the general business situation and its 
outlook, we find that, as in the financial situation also, there are signs of various and varying 
kinds, but that the drift is towards betterment. At the present time the only unfavorable 
features are those which might be explained away on account of the season of the year, or 
which are the result of apprehensions concerning either legislative possibilities or questions 
affecting the currency. The tariff revision of 1893 taught this generation a lesson of which 
many were entirely ignorant—that, regardless of the equities of the changes made, a 
derangement of business is almost certain to accompany the process of effecting those 
changes. Since the next congress will not be in sympathy with the executive of the nation, 
we shall probably enjoy a relief from further meddling with the tariff, and all that business 
requires is to be let alone. The political complexion of congress makes it quite certain that 
no extreme changes will be made in our currency system. For these reasons business and 
finance seem assured of a Sees? long period of freedom from legislative interference, 


= discussion concerning them may proceed without taking undue account of their 
influence. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE REVIVAL. 


By far the most important and significant feature in the general situation is 
furnished by the wonderful revival in the iron and steel trade. The advance, which began in 
pig iron, has now spread to all the forms in which iron and steel are manufactured for 
use, and the general advances are sustained by an activity which is only interrupted as is 
the rising tide, each wave, on receding, being followed by another that breaks further up the 
beach. The most careful calculations can detect no material set-back to the growth of 
these industries for more than a year, and that this fact is appreciated by the largest 
manufacturers is shown by their willingness to place large orders, the fulfilment of which 
extends far into 1896. On the whole, the amount of business sustains a remarkable volume 
considering the heavy production, both of those mills which continued in operation durin 
the business depression and of the many that have started up since. The orders for stee 
rails, for instance, for the first half of the year, aggregate 713,000 tons, against 502,000 tons 
for the same period of last year—an increase of over 40 per cent.. The same ratio of gain 
is seen in many other industries. As was so ably pointed out by Mr. Edward Atkinson in 
his article entitled “ The Sign of the Times” in the August number of this magazine, few 
people yet comprehend that the iron and steel industry of this country is undergoing a 
wonderful transition, and one, it is safe to say, that involves the ultimate transfer of the 
paramount control of the production of iron and steel from Europe to this country. 
Mr. Atkinson estimated that during the next five years there will probably be at least 
30,000 miles of railroad constructed in this country. When it is considered that, in addition 
to this, the present mileage, which amounts to 180,000, stands largely in need of repair and 
new equipment, it is difficult to see anything else than a most prolonged period of activity 
ahead, both for iron and steel, and indeed, for all of the forms in which iron is used. The 
measure of advance already attained, both in the crude and manufactured articles, has 
raised fears in some quarters that prices will attain a figure at which our mills will be 
brought into competition with those of England, and for that reason some critics deprecate 
any further advance from the present level of prices. We are not able to sympathize with 
this view. Unless the sober estimates prepared by Mr. Atkinson and collated from other 
sources are at fault, there is business enough in sight for everybody, and, as the present 
revival cannot be expected to continue indefinitely, it will be just as well if some part of the 
tremendous prospective demand should be filled from abroad. Otherwise, in so far as the 
enormous demand may be somewhat spasmodic, it will only lead to the construction in this 
country of unnecessary plants, which later might find themselves unemployed when the 
next ebb-tide of industry sets in. Observers all recognize that there are tides in trade as 
there are in the ocean; the important fact to be recognized is that the tide has now turned, 
and is making for the flood level. 


THE CORNER STONE OF THE CHANGE. 


Finally Mr. Newton Sharp repeats that the corner-stone of the change in the average con- 
dition of the country during this year has been the restoration of credit. It is clear that unwise 
legislation or a turn in the political situation, which, fortunately, there is now little reason 
to fear, may undo all that has been already accomplished. The era, he adds, is distinctly 
one of regeneration ; the building and rebuilding noticeable in all lines of trade and finance 
are simply the result of revived credit and confidence. They are in the sharpest contrast to 
the failures, corporate bankruptcies, and general disintegration of the past few years. We 
believe that, however tiresome the reiteration of the idea may be, the future depends on the 
common sense of the country—its common sense commercially, financially and politically. 





a> 
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PRUSSIAN 4 PER CENTS.—We understand, says the Sfatis¢, that the con- 
version of the Prussian 4 per cents. is under serious consideration. The idea 
is to substitute a 334 per cent. stock which would not be convertible for a 
definite number of years. The advantage of this plan would be that there 
would be very little likelihood of a fall in price. The Fours are now about 
104, and a 3% per cent. stock which would be assured against conversion 
for a number of years would, in the present state of the money market, be 
worth that, in all reasonable probability. 
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NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


Tue Ecyptian Pusiic Desr.—According to the monthly statement of 
the receipts of the Caisse of the Egyptian Public Debt, the amount encashed 
last month for the service of the unified debt was £E207,000, and for the 
preference debt £E54,000. The total amounts encashed since the payment 
of the last coupons are 4 E1,063,000 and £ E303,000 respectively. 

FINANCIAL REFORM IN DENMARK.—The leaders of the reform party of 
the left, which comprises fifty-three members of the Folkething, have, 
according to Reuter, adopted a programme of reforms which they regard as 
desirable. The proposals include the reform of the Customs tariff in the 
direction of free trade, the introduction of an income-tax, and the reduction 
of the expenditure on account of the army. 


West Austrauia’s GOLD PropuctTion.—The Australian Trading World 
gives figures showing the production of gold in West Australia since the metal 
was first found there. The total obtained since 1886 up to June 30, 1895, is 
563,129 oz. Of this total Coolgardie, for which no separate returns were 
given before April, 1894, has produced 162,180-0z.; Yilgarn (during 6% 
years), 158,089 oz.; and Murchison (during 3% years), 128,262 oz. 


AUSTRALIAN RECONSTRUCTED Banxs.—A financial writer in the Argus 
states that, of the 47,000,000 called up by the reconstructed banks in 1893, 
a sum of £ 4,480,000, or 64 per cent., has been paid within two years. The 
amount received has been £124,000 in excess of the amount due when 
the banks suspended payment. The total indebtedness to depositors of 
473,000,000 has now been reduced by conversion into permanent stocks, 
cancelling, and release to 443,000,000. 


SaMoA.—Business in this island showed an increase of nearly 33 per 
cent. in imports over the previous year, while the exports about doubled. 
The increase in the exports was due to the larger quantity of copra shipped, 
and was, perhaps, in some way indirectly due to the unsatisfactory state 
of politics ; for the natives, having neglected their planting operations, were 
obliged to make copra for salé to white traders in exchange for imported 
food. At the same time, 1894 was a particularly favourable year for the pro- 
duction of copra throughout the Western Pacific. From £68,250 in 1893 
the imports increased to £90,272 last year, and it is pleasant to learn that of 
the latter total Great Britain and the colonies accounted for £56,522. 


_~_ 


Propos—ED NEw CuiLiAN Loan.—Chili appears to be contemplating a 
new loan for about six millions sterling, with the object of strengthening the 
treasury in carrying through the conversion of the paper currency, as also to 
enable the country to go forward with the construction of railways. Should 
Chili decide to raise this new loan, says a South American newspaper, “ we 
have not the least doubt that the results will be as favourable as was the case 
with her last loan, as she is the only country in South America that stands 


well in Europe, being far and away above the remaining South American 
countries in financial honesty.” 
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New SoutH Wa.Es.—The report of the Railway Commissioners on the 
working of the railways and tramways in New South Wales for the year ended 
June 3oth is satisfactory. The number of miles open was 2,592, and the 
total earnings amounted to £3,160,000. There was an increase of £91,000 
in the net earnings, which, after payment of working expenses, amounted to 
41,362,000, representing interest at the rate of 32 per cent. on the capital 
expended. The percentage of working expenses to earnings was reduced 
during the year to 54% per cent. The 3$ per cents. of the colony stand at 
about 106, evidencing that New South Wales can obtain money at something 
less than 34 per cent. This being so, the return’ of 32 per cent. on the 
capital expended on railways shows that the outlay in this direction has been 
profitable. 


TRADE OF Ecypt.—We are now in the “fall” of the year, but the 
annual Consular report on the trade of Egypt in 1894 saw the light only 
during the past month. Notwithstanding, it is agreeable to find that the 
document, on the whole, contains pleasant reading. Exports, unfortunately, 
declined £920,568, which is attributable almost wholly to the fall in prices, 
the quantities of cotton, sugar, wheat and maize being considerably larger 
than in 1893; but, though less was obtained from exports, the growing 
prosperity of the country is indicated by an expansion of £540,745 in the 
imports, of which amount no less than £510,125 was in British goods. All 
the cotton pieces and 97°4 per cent. of the yarn imported last year were 
British, In respect of earthenware, paper, candles, and sundry other articles 
used in the Land of the Pharaohs, it is unsatisfactory to note that there is a 
decline in imports. 


FRANCO-RussIAN FINANCE.—M. de Witte has, according to the Daily 
News correspondent in Paris, authorised a number of Russian custom houses 
to accept French bank-notes in payment of duties on French goods. French 
financiers seem to take this measure as a further proof of Russian friendship. 
There are some who go so far as to say that it is the first step to an international 
paper currency, which will rid the world of changers. “I fancy,” the Daily 
Vews correspondent goes on to observe, “that M. de Witte’s object is to 
pay as far as he can the coupons of Russian bonds held in France by French 
bank-notes. The French bank-note is as good in France as gold, because 
the State morally guarantees the Bank of France, but it is not abroad worth 
as much, because not only gold, but a vast amount of silver, is the basis of the 
French paper money. England is the only country where one can now get 
for no matter what quantity of bank-notes the amount of gold they set up to 
represent. In 1847 the French finances were at a very low ebb, and the Bank 
of France was saved by a speculation of the Emperor Nicholas in the French 
funds, which threw a quantity of Russian gold into Paris. He ordered all 
the loose money in the treasury to be invested in French Rente, with the 
consequence that a debenture producing an income of 5,000,000 francs was 
at once bought. The speculation proved a profitable one. The coupons 
were regularly paid through the stormy year of 1848. In 1853 Nicholas sold 
out, gaining a heavy difference.” 

NEWFOUNDLAND FinancE.—In the months of June and July a cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, writing from St. John’s, framed some letters in 
regard to Newfoundland and its finances, which Mr. Bond, the Colonial 
Secretary, in a recent long epistle to the Zimes, considers to be “ misrepresenta- 
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tions.” The letter is too lengthy to quote, but in a leader the Zimes seeks to 
justify the statements of their correspondent, concluding as follows :— 

Such a Budget scheme as that presented by the Newfoundland Government can only be 
carried out by a system of the severest retrenchment. But retrenchment is not to be 
effected by simply striking off the list of expenditure objects of necessity for which pro- 
vision must eventually be made. Our correspondent points out that in order to bring the 
Newfoundland estimates to their present figure this method has been freely resorted to. The 
provision for the ocean mail service, which has been at the annual rate of $57,000, has been 
struck out and no substitute has been provided. Yet it is evident that letters will have to be 
conveyed and that some provision must be made for the cost of carriage. The roads grant, 
which has been $130,000, has been cut off. But if a bridge breaks, if a road becomes im- 
passable, it will be necessary to find somewhere the funds with which repairs can be effected. 
Poor relief may possibly bear cutting down by more than 50 per cent., but a year in which 
it has been found necessary to appeal to the Imperial Exchequer, under plea of absolute 
destitution, for charitable assistance is hardly one in which such a reduction can be entered 
upon with confidence. The same system has been pursued with lesser grants. That our 
correspondent should have commented upon these facts and thrown doubt on the success of 
the retrenchment policy of the Newfoundland Government appears to Mr. Bond to be only 
comprehensible on some.ground of private or party motive. To most people we hope that 
the existence of certain facts is a sufficient reason, without further “ motive,” for the state- 
ment of them by a correspondent whose business it is to supply the public with information, 
and we observe that Mr. Bond does not concern himself to disprove the facts. 


FINANCES OF NEw SoutH Watgs.—In a supplementary financial state- 
ment delivered by the Premier and Treasurer, the Hon. G. H. Reid 
announced that the Government proposals were precisely similar to those 
previously submitted, except that, owing to the necessity for a general 
election, the date for the removal of the customs duties would be September 30 
instead of June 30. His estimate on May g of the revenue for six months of 
the year 1895 had been exceeded by £53,000, and he estimated the surplus 
for the year 1895-6 at £181,000. ‘The policy of the Government was to make 
taxation as light as possible by the reorganization of the public service, which 
would be placed under an independent Board of Commissioners. The 
Government would thus save at the rate of £200,000 per annum. The 
balance to the credit of trust accounts was a million better than when he took 
office, and the consolidated revenue was £157,000 better. He proposed 
next Session to introduce a measure for amalgamating the savings banks and 
giving the Government control of the note issue, while he was also in com- 
munication with the Governments of the other colonies to bring about 
uniform banking legislation in all the Australian colonies. He proposed to 
raise a loan in London shortly for £3,727,000, all for the redemption of 
Treasury bills and debentures falling due in 1896. He had impressed on the 
Agent-General the desirability of his urging Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, to signalize his accession to office by endeavouring 
to carry out legislation sanctioning the investment of trust funds in colonial 
securities, a proposal which he believed Mr. Chamberlain was inclined to 
support. He also proposed to raise a loan in the colony for executing public 
works. 

INDIAN FinanceE.—The figures submitted by Lord George Hamilton 
when submitting the Budget made it quite clear that it is impossible to 
hope for the abrogation of the cotton duties. Lord George Hamilton 
maintains the view he expressed when at the India Office some eighteen 
years ago, that such imposts can only be justified in very exceptional circum- 
stances. Lord George was able to supplement Sir James Westland’s earlier 
statement. For instance, the cost of the Chitral expedition is Rx. 2,200,000, 
and the occupation will require Rx. 200,c00 more, while sundry other charges 
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bring the total outlay to Rx. 2,575,000. The effect of the expedition has 
been to convert the small surplus anticipated by Sir James Westland into a 
deficit of Rx. 1,212,000. Lord George Hamilton’s reply to Mr. Philip 
Stanhope’s question in the House of Commons about the Indian cotton 
duties, has been severely criticised by the press of India. The Pioneer 
says :— 

We are not concerned to claim undiluted unselfishness for Calcutta and Bombay, but we 
know a good deal more about the depth and strength of the agitation over the cotton duties 
than Lord George Hamilton, and if he imagines that it was the work merely of local 
coteries of interested merchants, he is totally and Jamentably mistaken. Lord George, 
moreover, has apparently yet to learn the rudimentary lesson that, where questions of Indian 
finance are concerned, even the shrieking units of society in the Europeanized communities 
of Bombay and Calcutta have a far better claim to be heard than the shrieking units of 
Manchester and Oldham. It is a mere waste of power to ask the Government of India to 
draw up a fresh minute on this subject. Their views have been given in the fullest and 
clearest manner possible, and it would be wiser for Lord Salisbury’s ministry to make up 
their minds at once that the cotton duties must remain. 

Mexican Finance.—The following is the passage in the President’s 
message to Congress, as cabled through Rewufer, relating to the finances of 
the country :—“ The economical evolution initiated since the end of last year 
has developed constantly-increasing strength in all branches of national 
wealth and in the position of the Treasury. Foreign trade, as well as the 
commercial movement in the country itself, has increased in all directions in 
a notable manner. The receipts under the head of ‘Custom House duties’ 
for the last fiscal year 1894-95 have exceeded $20,000,000, and the stamp 
duties, $15,500,000. The still more important increase which has taken 
place in the first two months (July and August) of the current fiscal year 
1895-96, convinces the Government that their normal resources will increase 
to such an extent that they will largely suffice for all Budget requirements, in 
spite of the reduction of 50 per cent. lately decreed in the postage rates, and 
the further abolition or reduction of certain taxes. The clearing off of what 
was still outstanding of the old debt, the conversion or redemption of the 
entire floating debt, and the unification by conversion into 5 per cent. 
internal bonds of numerous bonds for railways and public works subsidies, is 
being carried out with complete success. All mints, without exception, have 
become, since July rst last, the exclusive property of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has paid off the mortgages held by the former contractors. The 
President concludes by warmly recommending to both Chambers to vote the 
law proposed by the Government for the abolition of the inter-State Octroi 
Dues (Alcabalas) in all the Republic.” 


UNIFICATION OF ARGENTINE Dests.—Dr. Romero, the Minister of 
Finance, it is stated, has put his hand to a big operation—none other 
than the fusion of all pending Argentine debts, national, provincial, and even 
of the municipal loans. A special correspondent of the S¢a¢is¢t in Argentina 
sums up the position as follows :— 


For most of the provincial debts there is no hope, for Pan to come, of any agreeable 
arrangement. The biggest debtor, as, for instance, the Province of Buenos Ayres, owes 
some 8 millions sterling of capital and five years of unpaid interest, scarcely balances its 
internal administrative budget, and does not move a finger for any arrangement. The 
obligations of the actual reduced National Debt service are punctually met, but the stumbling- 
block to further responsibilities is the provision in regard to the provinces. Without the 
onus of provincial settlement, one has an apprehensive feeling as to how matters will be 
when the full service of interest of the National Debt has to be reassumed. The national 
finances have certainly improved of late ; but, on the other hand, there has been also an in- 
crease of the expenses, especially outlay on material, naval and military, consequent largely 
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on tears of difficulty with Chili. Though I am glad to say peril from this quarter seems 
eliminated for the moment, the outlays | whe had to be provided for. The financial effect of 
the higher tariffs, which had been raised with the purpose to strengthen the national resources, 
has been, in some sense, only a temporary one, but has caused restriction of consumption, so 
that the Customs revenue of 1894 fell short nearly 8 million of gold dollars in comparison 
with the calculated revenue of the Budget. The present year is showing a further decrease 
of this principal part of national revenues; the decrease amounts, up to date, to another 
million of gold dollars. To counterbalance these shrinkages in receipts and the simultaneous 
increase of expenses, the Government has been preparing laws for new national internal 
duties, and one of them, the tobacco licence, has been recently carried through Congress. 
The expected produce of this licence is some 10 to 12 millions of paper dollars, The new 
revenues about effect equilibrium, and if under such circumstance the nation should do 
something to establish and improve Argentine credit at large by a general and definite 
arrangement of all debts, such an operation could only be carried through if all creditors 
work together and make concessions to enable the nation to take charge of all those 
liabilities. Dr. Romero intends to convert and consolidate all Argentine debts in one 
unified national 4 per cent.debt. This new form of debt is intended to receive a special 
guarantee for its service. 


Urucuay.—A contribution from a Zimes correspondent at Monte Video 
furnishes a gloomy—some think too gloomy—aspect of the affairs of Uruguay. 
After alluding to the authorization of two million dollars for the purchase of 
arms and ammunition, he goes on to refer to some features to which he takes 
objection, but which seem to us, on this side, trivial and petty, as witness 
the following :— 


The Assembly at the close of the ordinary sessions, besides the credit above mentioned, 
voted two pensions for the study of painting in Europe, besides a variety of others “ by 
special grace,’ or, in other words, not provided for by law. They voted also about 
$50,000 for the building of churches in several departmental towns. Among the latest 
projects are a squad of cuirassiers for service in the capital and an archbishopric, and one 
Pe — subjects for consideration in extraordinary sessions is the new issue of amortiza- 

e debt. 


He goes on to remark :— 


It is a state of things which cannot last. The taxes are so high that any increase of 
them would probably be unproductive. As it is, the revenue from some articles is 
decreasing. The official value of tobacco imported in 1888 was $530,772 and in 1894, 
$254,646, and yet more tobacco is consumed now than then. Smuggling goes on wholesale. 
The tax on land has paralyzed the transfer of building sites and other unproductive prop- 
erties. They are taxed at the inflated values of 1889, and, though in themselves good 
speculative investments at present prices, they cost too much to hold. The stamp-tax is so 
heavy (1 per cent.) that the large majority of receipts go unstamped, or else a letter is given, 
or a provisional receipt for the bulk and a stamped receipt for the balance. Some reduction 
the Government must make, if only in their own interest. 


In a more cheerful strain he concludes :— 


The Custom-house for July last gave $883,000, and for the corresponding month of 
1894 $731,000, so that there is an increase this year of $152,000. The rise in wheat has 
given a great impulse to agriculture. There has been a good lambing, and camp prospects 
generally are promising. oney is abundant, and there have been considerable sales of 
camp and town rent-giving property at slightly improving prices. All that the country 
requires at pow is that the Government should learn the first principles of political 
economy and apply them. 

GOLD PRODUCTION IN THE RAND.—THE FuTurE.—An important and 
suggestive letter, from what appears to be an authoritative source, on the 
great Rand industry, appeared recently in the Zimes. The writeris Mr. F. H. 
Hatch, who has made the calculations in connection with a work on the 
Witwatersrand Gold Mines he is about to publish, in connection with 
Mr. J. A. Chalmers. The production of the mines during 1894 amounted, 
he says, to close on £7,000,000, The average number of stamps dropping 
during that period was 2,273. By June of the present year the number of 
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stamps had increased to 2,597. The additions to present mills and the new 
mills in contemplation for the numerous deep-level properties that are under- 
going development, will bring the total up to over 8,o00 stamps before the 
close of the present century. This will mean an increase in the output to 
upwards of £25,000,000 per annum. The writer goes on to say:— 
‘* With regard to the important question relating to the depth to which it will be possible 
to work the deposits, there do not appear to be any insuperable difficulties, either of a 
physical or of a mechanical nature, to prohibit mining operations being carried on down to 
a depth of 5,000 feet. At the Calumet and Heckla shaft in -Michigan a vertical depth of 
4,400 feet has already been attained, and much greater depths are in contemplation, both at 
that mine and at others in the United States. Since it is already certain that the Main Reef 
series on the Rand flattens rapidly to an average of 30 degrees, and probable that the 
flattening continues to 25 degrees, a belt of country a mile and a half to two miles is thus 
rendered available for mining operations. The linear extent of the outcrop on which mines 
are already in active operation is 46 miles. Let us consider, however, only the main section 
of the Rand—namely, from Roodepoort to Driefontein, a distance of 27 miles, and assume 
that mining will only be carried on to a depth of 8,000 feet on the incline, which means 
from 3,500 feet to 4,000 feet vertical. Then the total production of gold to be expected 
from this section figures out at £592,000,000. If, on the other hand, we include in our 
calculation the remainder of the 46 miles, making due allowances for contingent short falls 
of every kind, the total output to be expected amounts to upwards of £700,000,000. With 
regard to profits, the average yield from all sources per ton crushed during 1894 was 
11°4 dwt. of fine gold, or, in money value, 47s. 6d. The working costs averaged about 
30s., so that 175. 6d, was approximately the average profit per ton. In working deep levels 
we do not anticipate any considerable increase in the working expenses; but what small 
increase may result will probably be more than balanced by the reductions to be expected 
from more economic management and improved machinery, as well as from the saving that 
*will be effected in dynamite and native labour, when the burning questions relating to these 
matters have been satisfactorily settled. On these grounds, it is reasonable to anticipate 


that a profit of at least 15s. per ton will be obtained in working the deep levels of the main 
reef series.”’ ; 


FINANCES OF QUEENSLAND.—According to the financial statement of 
Mr. Nelson, the Treasurer of Queensland, the colony is in a very satisfactory 
condition, and all concerned are to be congratulated on the outcome of the 
economies effected. The estimated reyenue for 1894-95 was 43,350,086; 
the actual receipts amounted to 43,413,172 ; giving an increase of £463,086. 
The estimate of expenditure was £ 3,347,158 and the actual expenditure 
43:308,434, showing a saving of £38,724, and making altogether a surplus 
for the year of £104,738. The most important increases were from customs 
and railways, which appear to promise well for the gradual revival of trade ; 
and, while receipts from the sale of land fell off, it is worthy of notice that 
receipts from pastoral rents are steadily increasing. Mr. Nelson points out 
that the income from this source in 1880 was £160,149, while last year it 
reached a total of £353,020. With regard to expenditure, the principal 
savings were made in the important department of railway management, in 
the post-office and works departments. The net savings would have been 
greater but for unexpected expenses. Amongst these the heaviest item was 
the outlay in connection with the suppression of the shearers’ strike. Mr. 
Nelson points out that in the last five years, when economy has been of such 
vital importance in the administration of the finances of the colony, the 
extra expenditure for this purpose— independently of the time lost and other 
expenses incurred by the regular staff of police and officials—has amounted 
to £96,066. This represents only the cost to the community in taxes. The 
immense cost to the employers, and still more to the workmen, is a separate 
matter. In relation to this subject Mr. Nelson observes that the question 
naturally arises, Has the community or any section of the community derived 
any benefit commensurate with this, as it appears to me, wasteful drain on the 
resources? For his own part he answers emphatically that he has never been 
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able to see any benefit whatever as having accrued either to any individual or 
to any class of the people, whereas the same money, properly handled, might 
have been used to great advantage in settling industrious people on the 
ground. The surplus is to be issued out of the Treasury and vested in the 
hands of independent trustees, to be applied exclusively to the special purpose 
of paying off the accumulated revenue deficit of previous years. Further, 
Mr. Nelson announces his intention of endeavouring so to arrange the 
finances of the colony for the future as to insure some surplus in each 
succeeding year, and “religiously to devote the same, when we are fortunate 
enough to secure it, to the reduction of the public debt, until at least we have 
paid off the accumulated revenue deficit.” 


THE BANK oF NEw ZEALAND.—It is just about twelve months ago that 
we on this side were startled by the news that the Bank of New Zealand had 
applied to the Government for assistance, and that the Government, in order 
to avoid a great calamity, had agreed to guarantee an issue of £ 2,000,000 of 
preference share capital, both as to principal and dividend. The committee 
of the New Zealand Parliament which has been inquiring into the affairs of 
the bank, as also that of the Estates Company, reported that the bank 
deficiency amounts to £377,000 and the contingent deficiency to £200,000, 
while the Estates Company shows a deficiency of £1,340,000. ‘The total 
deficiency absorbs the paid-up capital of the bank to the amount of £900,000, 
as well as the estimated proceeds of calls to the extent of £450,000. The 
committee recommended, in order to prevent the disastrous results which 
would follow the suspension of the bank, that the colony should render 
effective assistance ; that a board should be appointed to realize the properties 
of the company, and should issue 3% per cent. bonds guaranteed by the 
colony ; that the shareholders should pay a further call of £500,000; and 
that the colony should subscribe £500,000 3% per cent. preference shares 
in the form of stock issued to the bank. It is satisfactory to find that the 
House of Representatives have passed the second reading of the Bank of 
New Zealand Bill by thirty-five to twenty votes. In the course of the debate 
on the measure Mr. J. G. Ward, Colonial Treasurer, opposed a motion for 
the amalgamation of the Bank of New Zealand with other banks, and said 
that the question of the colony taking over the former was only one of money. 
It meant that the State should incur a liability of £12,000,000, which the 
Colony could not possibly assume. Sir Robert Stout was of opinion that 
immediate liquidation would mean an actual loss to the Colony of £ 1,000,000 
to £1,500,000, while Mr. R. J. Seddon, the Premier, believed that as there 
was every indication of prosperous times in the near future, the bank would 
overcome all its difficulties. The bill provides for the appointment of a 
receiver in the event of any default on the part of the bank, and prohibits 
its winding up without the previous consent of the Colonial Government. It 
is expected that under the provisions of the new Bill the Bank of New 
Zealand Estates Company will be liquidated in two years. At the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Bank, subsequently held in Wellington, 
Mr. W. Watson, the president, explained that by the terms of the new Act it 
was proposed to write off the reserve of £45,000 and balance the profit and 
loss account, reducing the item of bad and doubtful debts to £370,000. It 
was also provided in the Act that no further call could be made until 
September, 1898. With economical management on the part of the newly- 
appointed realization board, and the profits to be derived from the increased 
value of wool and other products, the deficiency of the Bank of New Zealand 
Estates Company might be made to disappear. The capital and goodwill of 
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the bank would then be the free property of the shareholders. The assistance 
which Parliament had given to the bank had rendered the bank as secure as 
any similar undertaking south of the Equator. The action of the Govern- 
ment in separating the Estates Company from the Bank of New Zealand, 
and in strengthening the position of the bank, has, Reuter reports, given 
general satisfaction throughout the Colony. At a meeting of shareholders 
held in Wellington a resolution was unanimously passed thanking the 
Government for what it had done. The Hon, J. G. Ward, Colonial 
Treasurer, explained that in making his statement to the shareholders in 
London that no further call would be made, he did so on the strength of 
information supplied by the president and directors. The customs revenue, 
Reuter adds, has very much improved, and the general financial outlook is 
very promising. With regard to the statement that the shareholders of the 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand had unanimously decided to sell the bank to 
the New Zealand Government, it has been officially stated that the meeting 
of shareholders referred to was a small unimportant gathering, and that the 
recommendation carried advised that the Colonial Bank should be “sold for 
cash’ to the Bank of New Zealand. Until a representative body of the 
shareholders duly convened have given their sanction to the proposed fusion, 
of course no action on the part of a section of proprietors would be binding. 


TURKISH FINANCIAL PositTion.—Sir Edgar Vincent, the governor of 
the Imperial Bank—and who, therefore, is entitled to speak with some 
authority on Turkish finance—states that during the five years ending 
December 31st, 1894, the Government had repaid approximately two million 
pounds (Turkish) more than it had borrowed during the same period. With 
regard to the railways, too, he spoke hopefully. The original guarantees 
amounted to upwards of a million pounds (Turkish), but the traffics of the 
lines already constructed amounted to £T400,000, and there was every 
reason to anticipate that before long the heavy charge of guarantees would be 
almost entirely covered by traffic receipts. As far back as October last year 
rumours were in circulation in Paris that a conversion of Turkish 5 per cent. 
Customs bonds was in contemplation, and would be carried out immediately. 
From time to time since then the rumour has been revived, and now the 
Constantinople correspondent of the Frankfort Gazette writes that the 
negotjations are on the point of being concluded. According to this 
authority, the bonds are to be in the form of 4 per cents., which will be 
redeemable in sixty-two years at a price slightly exceeding 80. Holders of 
the old bonds will have the option of being paid off at par, or of exchanging 
into the new bonds at a rate to be afterwards fixed. It is asserted that a 
saving will be effected thereby of £T600,000. At present full credence 
should not be given to this information. Zhe Economist, commenting on Sir 
Edgar Vincent’s statement, says :—‘ We should like to see the figures upon 
which this statement is based; but in any case it is notorious that the 
Turkish Government is not paying its way, and that official salaries and other 
administrative payments are chronically in arrear,” and it scoffs at the idea 
of a Government in this position appraising its credit at a 4 per cent. rate. 
Later Continental advices bring further particulars of the negotiations. It is 
proposed to deal with the Customs bonds, and with a small 7 per cent. loan 
unknown in the London market. At present the Customs loan requires an 
annuity for redemption of £T390,o00o—say, about £354,000 per annum— 
whilst the 7 per cent. loan referred to requires an annuity of £1T86,oco— 
say, £79,000. With the existing sinking funds, these two loans would be 
paid off in twenty-seven and fifteen years respectively. What the Government 
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seeks to do is to capitalize these two annuities on a 4 per cent. basis, with a 
sinking fund of $ per cent. only, and on the security raise a loan of 
4£,T10,888,000—say approximately, £10,000,000—to be redeemed only in 
sixty-two years. The Government desire to issue this loan at the price of 80 
per cent., but the Ottoman Bank offer 76 only, and it is expected that their 
offer will be agreed to. Should the operation be carried out, the Turkish 
Government will postpone the payment of the debt from fifteen and twenty- 
seven years to sixty-two years, and will thereby receive in cash an amount of 
nearly two millions sterling. As will be observed, the leading feature in the 
scheme is an interference with the sinking funds—needless to say, an 
objectionable feature. 


JAPANESE TRADE.—The trade of Japan, of course, is watched just now 
with more than ordinary interest. A recent consular report informs us that 
the whole value of the imports from foreign countries to Japan during 1894 
amounted to £12,681,222 in sterling, and to $117,371,361 local silver 
currency, according to the figures in the Japanese Government returns. 
Adding 15 per cent. to cover charges for freight, commission, etc., it is 
found that Japan’s imports in 1894 cost her £14,583,405 sterling, and 
$134,977,065 local silver currency. Comparing these amounts with the 
value of the export trade, a balance of £2,782,063 sterling, and of 
$22,805,890 local silver currency, appears against Japan. Taking the figures 
for 1894 and 1893, without making in either case the addition just mentioned, 
the total value of the imports in 1894 exceeds that of 1893 by £1,029,057. 
A portion of this increase, but by no means a large one, is to be ascribed to 
expenditure connected with the war, but, however much import trade may, 
in its total volume, have profited by the war, such profit is most probably 
fully counterbalanced by restrictions indirectly necessitated by the same 
cause on the import of ordinary staples of trade. The increase in the value 
of the trade in 1894, as compared with 1893, may therefore be fairly 
considered not to be accidental or temporary. ‘The total value of the export 
trade of Japan in 1894 exceeded that of 1893 by £403,622, an increase of 
only 3% per cent. The values for the two years in silver currency were 
$112,171,175 in 1894, as against $88,950,014 in 1893, the increase in the 
first-mentioned year amounting to no less than $23,221,161, or 26 per cent., 
a sum which in itself very considerably exceeds the entire value of the whole 
export trade of less than twenty years ago. The general effect of the war on 
foreign trade has been counterbalanced by two considerations operating in 
favour of Japanese producers. One of these was the low value of silver. 
The other was the resumption, after a long period of depression, of purchases 
of silk of all kinds in the United States. It seems, according to the remarks 
of the consul, that the Japanese, in common with their neighbours the 
Chinese, have not as yet attained a high standard of morality. Several 
brilliant exceptions of great Japanese firms and trading corporations, whose 
credit and probity are not open to the smallest question, could, he tells us, 
be easily named by anyone knowing Japan. But, generally speaking, it must 
at the same time be admitted that Japanese commercial credit and probity 
are both of a low standard, while procedure in. their courts of law is slow and 
uncertain. On the other hand, there are at all the open ports, and especially 
at the two principal, Yokohama and Hiogo, British firms of the very highest 
standing, whose members and staff are intimately acquainted with all the 
details of the Japanese import trade, who are constantly in close touch with 
Japanese buyers, who know exactly to or in whom among these buyers credit 
may be given or confidence placed, and whose business in most cases is 
conducted as economically as that of any native firm. 
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GREECE AND HER CREDITORS. 


For some time past it has been understood that fresh negotiations 
between the Greek Government and its foreign creditors were to be under- 
taken, but matters have continued to hang fire, beyond the appointment of the 
Greek ministers in London, Paris and Berlin, to confer with the bondholders’ 
committees. Through the medium of the Athens correspondent of the 
Times we now learn that the Greek Government is -willing to discuss new 
terms with its creditors. The details of these fresh proposals have not yet 
been made public, but it is clear that M. Delyanni will not attempt such a 
drastic scaling down of the debt as did his predecessor—at all events, if 
the new arrangement proves but little better than that previously submitted, 
M. Delyanni’s plan will offer some security for the due payment of the 
balance. With a view to the final arrangement of the debt, M. Delyanni 
thinks it well to ascertain who the bondholders are, and whether the London, 
Paris and Berlin committees are fairly representative bodies. Some doubt 
appears to exist on this matter. France, it is thought, holds a much less 
proportion of the bonds than is generally supposed, whilst Greeks and Greek 
houses of finance are considered to be bondholders to a much larger extent 
than is the popular opinion. The Zimes correspondent discusses the whole 
position at great length. After remarking that there had been no intention 
on the part of M. Delyanni, when he appointed the three ministers already 
referred to, to undermine the united action of the three committees, the 
writer proceeds as follows :— 


The Greek Government is oe tages the advisability of another and more far-reaching 
i 


preliminary to the actual negotiations, which will doubtless take the committees by surprise 
—an investigation as to the amounts of Greek bonds actually represented by the committees, 
or actually held to-day in England, France, Germany and elsewhere. No one has forgotten 
the suspicion with which the French committee was regarded last year, not only by Greek 
financial circles, but by M. Tricoupi himself. It was then repeatedly stated that the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte did not represent any amount of Greek bonds worth 
mentioning, and that there were not more than five to ten million francs’ worth of Greek 
bonds in the whole of France. M. Delyanni has thus far uttered nothing that could be 
construed as an espousal of these views; but the proposed preliminary investigation is a 
step calculated to clear up all these points. For it must not be forgotten that the Greeks 
claim that a considerable portion of the foreign gold loans is held by Greeks and Greek 
establishments here and abroad; and the right of representation at the negotiations is 
claimed for these bondholders as well. In Germany, too, a large number of bondholders 
formally refuse to acknowledge any settlement that: the German Committee may agree to, 
unless embodying certain conditions, which the said committee have already flatly refused 
to support. It is probably in view of these facts that the Greek Government is thinking of 
demanding the registration of all bonds of the Greek foreign gold loans on a certain day at 
certain banks in the various cities of Europe and the East—a step for which there is a 
precedent in the preliminaries to the conversion of the 1824 and 1825 (so-called Indepen- 
dence) loans. That it is a perfectly legitimate demand on the part of a*Government to 
examine the credentials of private individuals who ropose to negotiate with it must of 
course be conceded; and M. Tricoupi’s omission of this customary preliminary, whatever 
may have been his motive, does not necessarily bind M. Delyanni, especially as the previous 
negotiations resulted in a complete rupture without bequeathing any salient points of 
agreement to serve as the basis for new Aourparlers. If there is any indecision with regard 
to the meditated census of Greek bondholders, I am told that it is merely hesitation on the 
part of the Greek Government to throw any delay in the way of a speedy settlement. But 
the fact that in Germany the bondholders are divided, that the holders of monopoly bonds 
in general are showing a determination to detach themselves from the other bondholders, 
and that claims for representation are a heard from bondholders resident in Greece and 


the East, is very likely to have the effect of bringing about the official demand for such an 
investigation. 


On the important subject of foreign control the correspondent writes with 
no uncertainty of meaning, and as he is no doubt voicing the views of 
VOL. LX. 37 
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M. Delyanni and.his colleagues, the statement is important. It will be seen 
that the Greeks intend to be inflexible on the subject of foreign control. 
They will have none of it. 


The separation of the public debt service as a special and independent branch has long 
been advocated in Greece. As far back as 1867 a Bill for that purpose was introduced in the 
Chamber by M. Kechaya, then Minister of Finance, but was shelved owing to a Cabinet 
crisis and forgotten. Since then not only M. Karapanos, but more especially two prominent 
Greek financial writers not in political life—M. Georgiades and M. Koromilas—have 
successively proposed similar measures. It is safe to say that foreign control over Greek 
finances can be secured only by armed coercion; and even then the Greeks, if so disposed, 
would have various available means for defeating any convention forced upon them. If a 
State or a nation is bent upon acting in bad faith, the only reprisals possible are foreign 
occupation or a financial “ boycott.’? And as the former seems to be pretty well out of the 
question, the best service that the committees can render the present bondholders will be to 
strengthen the hands of this new service of the public debt in any way which seems to offer 
the best guarantee for the future. 


Alluding to the “new special service of the public debt,” which has been 
established in Athens and already held its first meeting, the Zimes corre- 
spondent says :— 


Though M. Delyanni himself disclaimed any intention of forestalling the negotiations by 
the establishment of the new service, which he explained as a mere measure of internal order, 
a part of the reorganization of the existing disorderly system of public accounts, yet the 
Chamber and the public evidently look upon the innovation as representing the limit to 
which the bondholders’ demand for foreign control of the service of the public debt will be 
acceded to by the nation. On this point all parties here seem to be unanimous; and the 
example of the recent Servian debt conversion has not improved this feeling. 


Finally, the writer is clearly of opinion that this council has had a salutary 
influence. Had it been instituted eighteen years sooner Greece’s brilliant 
statesmen would have had a wholesome check upon their headlong policy of 
foreign loans. 


It would have been impossible to keep the nation so long in the dark as to the real financial 
situation, by displaying imaginary surpluses and drawing up purposely incomplete Budgets. 
The new institution is to be commended as likely to create some degree of order in the most 
disorderly department of a singularly disorderly Ministry of Finance. For the past ten years 
few really reliable data have been issued by this Ministry, as Major Law and all others who 
have attempted a study of Greek finance can doubtless testify. Even the successive tables 
and statistics furnished to the Chamber during this period have usually contradicted each 
other so flatly as to defy all attempts at reconciliation ; and the remark once made by an 
Opposition Deputy, that the accounts of the Public Treasury were kept only on stray bits of 
paper in the Accountant-General’s waistcoat pockets, had unfortunately a certain foundation 
of truth. The Greek system of public accounts is both disorderly and complicated, and 
entails an expense of 12 millions for a total revenue of 93 millions, or more than one-eighth. 
If M. Delyanni succeeds in reforming this branch alone of the public service, it will be one 
of the greatest benefits that he can confer upon his country. 

For the present, and until a definite arrangement shall have been concluded with the 
bondholders as regards percentages, future increase and revenues to be set apart for the 
reduced service of the debt, the new Bureau shall draw from the Public Treasury the sums 
necessary for the purchase of gold sufficient to meet the provisional coupon payment of 30 per 
cent. It isto be sincerely hoped, in the interests of both sides that that arrangement will 
not be long delayed. Probably M. Delyanni will prove inflexible only on the subject of 
foreign control, open or disguised ; nor, indeed, would it help the matter at all if he were to 
yield the point, for the Chamber would be sure to rescind his action. But on all other 
points it is likely that the bondholders will find him ready to meet all reasonable demands 
more than half-way. 


It is very satisfactory to find that the currant harvest has turned out very 
favourable. ‘The result, according to the Standard correspondent, is estimated 
to be zo per cent smaller than last year, but as last year there was an 
exceptionally large yield, the harvest is to be considered as encouraging. 
The quality is also said to be better. Notwithstanding the small crop and 
the improved quality, however, the growers are everywhere complaining of the 
very low price currants are now fetching in the market. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Bankers? Magazine. 


Runcorn, 
August 21st, 1895. 

Str,—Would you kindly answer the following’ through the medium of 
your magazine :— 

A mother and her infant daughter open a joint account with a banker, 
giving him verbal instructions to honour the signature of either. Does the 
banker incur any liability in acceding to their request? ‘The reason why the 
account is opened jointly is, that in the event of the death of either, the 
balance may be immediately claimed by the survivor. Is this arrangement 
perfectly legal ? 

Thanking you in advance, 
I am, yours, etc. ~ 
CyRILLo. 


[The banker would incur no liability in opening such an account ; but if 
the mother died before the daughter became of age the latter could not 
operate further on the account until she attained her majority.—Ep. B.M.] 


7th September, 1895. 
Dear Sir,—-With reference to. your article on Stamp Duties in the August 
number of your magazine, would you say that a memorandum of deposit 
of deeds containing the words “ And I undertake that I, my heirs, executors 
or administrators will, when required, at my or their own cost, execute and 
deliver to the said banking company, their successors and assigns, an effectual 
legal mortgage of the said hereditaments and premises, in such form and 
with such covenants by me, my heirs, executors or administrators, and such 
powers of sale and other provisions, as the said banking company, etc., shall 

require,” must bear a stamp duty at the rate of 2s. 6d. per cent. ? 
An answer would oblige, 
Your obedient servant, 
NORSEMAN. 


[The clause referred to is usual in equitable mortgages, and would not 
attract the higher duty.—Ep. B.4Z.] 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 


September 9. 


S1r,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100 :— 


1873 = III December, 1894 = 60°1 May, 1895 = 62°5 
1833 = 82 February, 1895 = 60°0 June, ,, = 62°4 
1893 = 68 March, »» = 608 July, ,, = 62°38 
1894 = 63 April, » = 617 August ,, = 63°3 


The figures show a steady improvement, and, but for the fall of vegetable 
food during the last three months, the advance would have been greater. As 
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compared with the lowest month of the year, the average rise amounts to 5% 
per cent.; but, while articles of food show very little change, textiles 
(principally cotton and wool) have risen, on the average, 20, minerals and 
sundry materials 5 per cent. 


The prices and index-numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per 0z 
being the parity of 1 gold to 1§% silver = 100) :— 


End December, 1894, 27}d. = 44'8 | End May, 1895, 308d. = 50°3 
» February, 1895, 277:¢@. = 45°3 » June, ,, 30;5d.—= 50°0 
» March, » 2932. = 48° 


| ” July, » 3040 =\457 


9 
» April, ” 303d. 49°7 »  August,, 3037 = 50°1 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND BIMETALLISM. 


THE following correspondence has passed between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. George Peel, secretary of the Gold Standard Defence Association : — 


“DEAR Mr. GLADSTONE,—I venture respectfully to think that it may be a matter of 
public interest to enquire your opinion upon the existing agitation on behalf of silver, 
commonly known as bimetallism. What would Lord Liverpool have thought of such 
doctrines, and what mercy would they have received at the hands of Sir Robert Peel ? 

“T recall to mind that the latter statesman, speaking of the attempt to fix the relative 
value of gold and silver, said: ‘Silver will disobey your law, and will insist on finding its 
own value in the market on principles which you cannot control.’ But Lord Liverpool and 
Sir Robert Peel are not here to advise our British public. May we appeal to yourself? 


“The City of London, as you know, has always, by an ancient and honourable tradition, 
been foremost to maintain the financial credit of this country. On that score it is opposed 
to bimetallism, and has founded an association, embracing impartially men of all shades of 
political views, for the defence of the gold standard. Enthusiastic and energetic persons 
oppose us, but we, too, have enthusiasm and energy, and a resolute determination to succeed. 
If you would consent to join us, our victory would be the more assured. 

“T am, dear Mr. Gladstone, yours very truly, 


“GEORGE PEEL.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone has made the following reply :— 

“DEAR MR. PEEL,—My opinions on bimetallism were declared about two and a half 
years ago in the House of Commons, when I held a responsible position. They remain 
wholly unaltered, and the disapproval with which I regard all efforts to bring about the 
proposed change, though it could not be more unmixed, would be warmer than it actually is, 
were it not that I regard them as passing humours of the hour, and as schemes—if, indeed, 
they have advanced so far as to be called schemes—doomed to nullity and disappointment. 


““With regard to practical politics of any kind, I am no better or worse than a mere 
name: but I heartily wish well to the association on whose behalf you write. I do, indeed, 
regard with pleasure the attitude of the City of London on this subject; and all the more 
because I am convinced that if it stands firm, and is seen resolutely to exercise on this 
subject the authority to which it is entitled, no power which bimetallism at present 
commands, or is likely to enlist, will be found able to overcome it. 


“For myself I fear that at my age, and with my disabilities, I cannot be in this 
important controversy anything more than an individual and ineffective well-wisher to what 
I believe to be the right. 

“Believe me, dear Mr. Peel, sincerely yours, 


“W. E. GLADSTONE, 
“ Hon. George Peel, 11 Clenent’s Lane, E.C,"’ 
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RECEIPTS WRITTEN ON CHEQUES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, ETC. 


Dear Sir,—The repeal of the exemption from stamp duty in favour of a 
receipt written upon a cheque or bill of exchange, etc., duly stamped, appears 
at first sight to be misleading, and I shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
answer the following queries :— 

A cheque drawn by Thos. Evans in favour of A. R. Mitchell, on the 
London and District Bank, bearing payee’s endorsement, is subsequently 
endorsed “Thomas & Son,” under which is again written, ‘‘ Received Cash, 
Frank Thomas.” The cheque is sent through the clearing and returned with 
answer, “ Receipt at back requires a stamp.” 

(1) Is the return of the cheque justifiable ? (2) what is the effect of passing 
such a cheque without an additional stamp—does it merely invalidate the 
receipt, or (3) does it subject the paying banker to a penalty? (4) Had the 
payee written “ Received cash, Thos. Evans,” would an additional stamp have 
been required ? 

Certain customers have receipts attached to their cheques similar in kind 
to the following :— 

Great Northern Iron Co., Ld 
Limerick, 25 July, 1895. 
Royal Irish Bank Limited, Limerick. @ 


Pay to Patrick Murphy, Esq., the sum named below on the receipt being presented 
through a banker duly signed and dated. 


For the Great Northern Iron Co., Ld. 
Countersigned— t Daley, | 7; 
John Mahoney, Secretary. P. Egan wt Directors. 


Received from the Great Northern Iron Co., Ld, the sum of fifty pounds as per 
particulars furnished. 


Signature: Patrick Murphy. 
£50. Date: August 1, 1895. 


(5) The cheque being duly stamped, does the receipt at foot require an 
additional stamp ? 


(6) What is the effect of passing it unstamped ? 
(7) Does any penalty attach to the paying banker or the customer ? 
Yours faithfully, 
C. A. E. 
. The return is probably not justifiable, seeing that the receipt is not 
that of any party to the cheque. 
2. The receipt is invalid. 


3- The bank that gave cash would probably be subject to a penalty, but 
not the bank on which cheque is drawn. 


4. Had the payee written ‘‘ Received cash,” then an additional stamp 
would be necessary. 

5. Yes, stamp required. 

6. All parties paying away money on such receipt (without a stamp) 
would, before they could produce such receipt as a proof of payment, have to 
pay the penalty. 


7. To the banker, and to the customer-if he produces cheque as evidence 
of payment.—Ep. B.1.] 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wotices of Hew Books. 


WE have received a Manual of Book-keeping by Mr. J. Thornton (Mac- 
millan). ‘The book is designed for the use of students. Official Receivers 
in Bankruptcy—the author in his preface rightly reminds us—declare with 
wearisome reiteration, as witness a recent report to which we refer elsewhere, 
in how many instances faulty book-keeping is the cause of financial disaster, 
until one is tempted to cry out for a law that no one shall give or take credit 
who does not keep his books on sound principles. Ignorance of the principles 
of book-keeping afford a wide field for the exercise of the talents of unscru- 
pulous adventurers with a gift for the dexterous manipulation of figures. It 
has been said that many a man is ruined by assuming that 3s. 6d. a day is a 
guinea per week. We heartily recommend Mr. Thornton’s work. The most 
experienced will derive much help for its contents, and the novice in book- 
keeping will discover that the book is lucid and comprehensive. The price is 
7s. 6d. 








Banking Statistics—We have received from Mr. H. W. Birks his usual 
half-yearly analysis of the balance-sheets of the joint-stock and private banks 
of London. Taking the twelve leading London banks, it will be found that 
the deposit and current accounts have increased during the half-year more 
than eight millions sterling—to be precise, £8,117,000. An item in its way 
almost as significant is the decrease of more than half-a-million—£590,000— 
in the acceptances. The net profits of the twelve banks referred to are 
only £21,777, notan average of £2,000 each. Needless to say, the financial 
position of the banks is strong. Among the private institutions the propor- 
tion of cash and investments to liabilities of Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe is 
very high, the abnormal figures of 98°66; Messrs. Child and Co.’s ratio being 
89°10 per cent. ; Cocks, Biddulph and Co. come next with 76°47, then Barclay, 
Bevan and Co. with 75'19. The figures of the joint-stock banks are 
necessarily much lower. The ratio of the Iondon and South-Western is 
57°03; of the Capital and Counties, 55°05 ; of the National Provincial, 55°37, 
and of the London and Westminster, 51°30. 
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Rotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 


THE EpiTor invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention under our 
correspondence pages. 


























FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS 20th NOVEMBER, 1895. 
Paid in Claims” - - £9,200,000 


5 
N ati () n ql Accumulated Fuad - 4,700,000 
Profits already Divided - 4,600,000 


atx, 


Provident #= 
sma,  (nstitution. 


All persons mow Assuring will receive an additional share of Profit, over /ater entrants, 
at the next Division in 1897. 




















At the last (1892) Division of Profits, £651,000 CASH PROFIT was apportioned amongst the 
members, being more than 87 PER CENT. of the amount paid in premiums during the previous five years. 

There were then nearly 800 POLICIES, in respect of which not only were the premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also annuities were granted, or CASH BONUSES paid; whilst in the case of many 
policies, the original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus additions. 


4 ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. LONDON, E.C. 


BANKERS’ SCALES, ETC. 


LINN MM MOMMY SLIPS SO 








STEEL BEAM, raised with Lever and Cord. BRASS BEAM, raised by Sliding Brass Pillar. 























42/- 12-inch Beam to weigh roo Sovereigns. 70/- 


48/- 14-inch Beam to weigh 200 Sovereigns. 92/- 
BRASS WEIGHTS to weigh 100 Sovereigns, 10/- 200 Sovereigns, 15/- 


COPPER MONEY SHOVEL, Steel Tipped, 11/6 


WAPERLOW & SONS LIMIPED, 


85 & 86 London Wall; 25, 26 & 27 Gt. Winchester St.; 49 & 50 Parliament St.; and Finsbury Factories. 











FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


Cnployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


— 84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 














Tue Bonps oF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury; The High Court of Justice, England; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &o. &o. 





COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 





GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager 





35 LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 
DOLLOND 62 OLD BROAD ST, B.C 


Also at 5 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS. 








—_* Glasses & Opera Glasses, 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
(THOSE MOUNTED IN ALUMINIUM REDUCED 80 PER CENT.) 





A. Spectacles and Eyeglasses, 
eS Scientifically adapted to suit all pecu:iarities 
of Vision. 





BAROMETERS AND THERMOMETERS, 
Telescopes for Sky, Sea or Land. 


DODLLOND - - ESTABLISHED 1750. 








Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, LIMITED. 


In placing before shareholders the balance-sheet and profit and loss account for the 
year ended 3oth June, 1895, the directors have pleasure to again report a satisfactory result. 
The net profit (including a small balance brought forward) amounts to Rs. 1,65,296. 4a. 2p. 
An interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent per annum (free of income-tax) was paid for 
the half-year ended 31st December, 1894, which absorbed Rs 50,000; the directors now 
recommend a further distribution at the same rate payable on Ist August, 1895, 2s. 50,000; 
an addition to be made to reserve fund, raising that fund to 2s. 7,50,000, Rs. 50,000; to be 
carried forward to next account, As. 15,296. 4a. 2f.—total, As. 1,65,296. 4a. 29. The 
position of the bank continues in every way sound and progressive, as is evidenced by the 
annexed balance-sheet. The branches are working satisfactorily, and have, as usual, been 
visited during the year by the manager and inspector. The directors record with deep 
regret the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. H. G. Meakin, who has been connected 
with, and rendered valuable services to, the bank since its formation. 


Balance-sheet for Year ended 30th June, 1895. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital . Rs. 10,00,000 0 O 


Reserve fund (in Government paper) : Fe 7,00,000 O O 


Rs. 17,00,000 

Fixed deposits F . ‘i . . ; 106,68,981 4 

Current accounts . : ‘ ; . 4 40,58,854 13 
—_—_— 147,27,836 

Bills of exchange payable 

Miscellaneous accounts . 

Due to banks and agencies . 3 

Balances between head office and branches 


Profit and loss— 
Balance from last-year : : 
Profits for current year . : ‘ A 1,53,934 11 I 


al : 1,65,296 4 2 
Less dividend paid at Io per cent. per 
annum to 31st December, 1894 . 50,000 O O 


Balance at credit . ‘ ‘. ‘ - " x ‘ 1,15,296 4 2 
Total . . . Rs. 167,99,372 14 2 


ASSETS. 
Loans . ; . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . Rs. 42,26,710 2 6 
Cash credits and demand advances ‘ : 58,13,074 12 7 
Promissory notes and bills discounted . iS 6,61,239 5 II 
Property yielding rent . : : : : 69,195 7 10 


2 


Rs. 107,70,219 12 10 
Particulars required by Act VI. of 1882 :— 
Debts considered good, for which bank holds 
security, As. 107,18,153. 1a. 5%.; debts con- 
sidered good, for which bank holds no 
formal security, being temporary overdrafts, 
Rs. 52,066. 11a. 5f.; sums due by a director 
or other officer of the bank, wd - total, 
Rs. 107,70,219. 12a. 1op. i" 
Bank’s premises, safes, furniture and 
stationery - : : : : 2 3,97,461 3 1 
Miscellaneous accounts . ° : j . 22,115 5 O 


Stamps . < : ul ‘ 2 : : 5,650 14 4 
—— 425,227 6 5 


Carried forward . + 1%1,95,447 3 3 
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Brought forward : : ‘ . Rs. 111,95,447 3 3 


Government securities . ‘ is . . Rs. 11,85,000 
Debentures, etc. . ? . . ‘ 3 5,835,067 
Bills of exchange receivable . ‘ - 60,650 
Cash balance e ° . ° . ‘ 3757 3,208 
a 56,03,925 10 II 


Total . . . Rs. 167,90,372 14 2 


Statement of Profit and Loss for Year ended 30th June, 1895. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Establishment at head office and nine branches . , : . Rs. 1,79,906 7 
Directors’ and auditors’ fees, pension and provident fund allowances . 19,238 7 
Telegrams, postages, stamps, telephone and agency charges . 

Income and municipal taxes, rents and repairs. ; - 

Stationery, printing, newspaper and advertisements 


Insurance, lighting, furniture, travelling and other miscellaneous 


charges . 
Profit and loss— 
Interim dividend at 10 per cent. per annum paid to 31st December, 
1894 . ‘ ‘ - . ° Z ‘ ; E ; 
Dividend now proposed at same rate to 3oth June, 1895 . 
Addition to reserve fund . a e a ‘ “ F : ; 
To be carried forward to next year . . ‘ ; J ‘5 P 15,296 


Total . a « Rs. 4,30,753 11 


INCOME. 


Balance from previous account . P . ‘ ‘ a ;: Rs. 11,461 
Gross profits for the year after providing for losses : = : ‘ 8,84,586 


Total . ‘ F 8,96,048 
as: Ss 4,605,294 


Total . ‘ « Rs. 4,30,753 


Less interest paid to depositors 
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BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the report and balance-sheet for the half-year ended 30th June 
last. After providing for bad and doubtful debts the net profits amount to £28,056. os. 3d. ; 
add balance from 31st December, 1894, £6,061. 16s. 10¢.—together, £34,117. 17s. 1¢., which 
it is proposed to apply as follows :—Dividend of 6s. 3d. per share (being at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum) free of income-tax, £12,500; bonus of 15. 3d. per share (being at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum) free of income-tax, £2,500; transfer to reserve fund, £7,500 ; 
contribution to pension fund, £5,000; balance to next account, £6,617. 17s. 1d. The 
directors recommend a contribution of £5,000 to the pension fund for the benefit of the 
officers, no addition having been made to the fund since March, 1890. A branch of the bank 
has been opened at Buluwayo, Matabeleland. The directors have appointed Mr. J. Rochfort 
Maguire to a seat at the board. The increased volume of business offering in South Africa, 
and the largely extended field for banking operations there, make it necessary to add to the 
resources of the bank, and accordingly a resolution will be proposed at the meeting 
authorising the increase of the capital by 44,000 additional shares. It is proposed to offer 
40,000 of these shares for subscription to the holders of the existing shares, in the proportion 
of one new share for each existing share held by them, the new shares to be offered at a 
premium, the amount of which will be added to the reserve fund. Arrangements have 
been made by the bank with responsible parties for placing such part of the 40,000 shares as 
may not be taken up. Arrangements have also been made with the same parties, by which 
the remaining 4,000 shares will be issued to them at the same price as that at which the 
40,000 will be offered to the shareholders. 











BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital subscribed, 40,000 shares of £18. 15s. “a & 7 pres ; on 

which is paid up Xo. 55. - share . £250,000 0 
Reserve fund ; ‘ : = = ‘. ‘ 150,000 O 
Notes in circulation . ‘ ‘ * % ‘ - a . 151,495 10 
Bills payable. ; 
Bills held for collection on account of customers ° 
Deposits and current accounts and other liabilities eee 
Profit and loss account—balance . ww wes 26,617 17 


44,683,249 0 6 


woond 


Cash on hand and with bankers . . . . «. «© = « + £1,026,919 
Government, colonial and other securities. ‘ , . > 147,670 
Acceptances on account of constituents . 7 : é > . . 29,531 
Bills receivable . . Ay Nc a i a 1,381,845 
Bills held for collection, as per contra . s : ° ‘ 2 . 240,685 
Loans on security, temporary advances, etc. . 

Bills discounted. 

Bank premises, house and office furniture 

Stationery, stamps on hand, marine insurance policies, ete. 


£4,683,249 


Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year to 30th June, 1895. 

Dr. 
Expenses at head office and branches :—Salaries, £29,495. gs. 6d.; 

rent, rates and taxes, £3,936. Is. 11d.; directors’ fees, £1,000; 

general charges, —_ stati and ‘stationery, 47528. % 441,959 12 
Transfer to reserve fund 7,500 O 
Dividend to 3oth June, £ 12,500; bonus of 15. 3d. per share, £2,500; 

contribution to asain fund, £5,000; _— to next — 

£6,617. 175. Id. P ‘ ; ‘ 26,617 17 


476,077 9 


Cr. 
Balance at 31st December, 1894 ‘i £6,061 16 10 
Gross profits :—After reserving charge for interest. on deposit accounts 

to date, rebate on bills not yet due, duty on note circulation, 

depreciation on bank premises, bonus to email and ite - all 

bad and doubtful debts. ’ : 7o,o15 12 8 


£76,077 9 6 
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BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


THE court of directors submits the accompanying balance-sheet to the 29th June last. 
It will be seen that the profits for the half-year, including £2,942. 19s. 5¢. brought forward 
from last account, amount to £22,717. 17s. 11d., out of which the directors have now to 
report the declaration of an interim dividend of 20s. per share, payable, free of income-tax, 
on the 4th October next, leaving a balance of £2,717. 175. 11d. to be carried forward. The 
following appropriations from the profit and loss account have been made for the benefit of 
the staff,-viz. :—To the officers’ widows’ and orphans’ fund, £348. 6s. 9d. ; to the officers’ life 
insurance fund, £273. 11s. 3d. 






















BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Balance-sheet, 29th June, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—zo,000 shares of £50 each, fully paid. r , ‘ . £1,000,000 o oO 
Reserve fund . . ; A : : ° ‘ . ‘ ° . 275,000 O O 
Deposits and current accounts : ‘ ; : ‘ . ° ‘ 2,039,399 3 2 
Notes in circulation ‘ ; a F : : ; fs ‘ ° 192,119 3 0 
Bills payable and other liabilities . j ‘ ‘ : . : 938,917 14 II 
Rebate account . ° 10,009 17 9 


Profit and loss account—Balance brought forward from 31st December, 
1894, £22,942. 19s. 5d.; dividend paid April, 1895, £20,000—£2,942. 
19s. §d@.; net profit for the half-year ending this date, after deducting 
all current charges, and providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
£20,396. 16s. 6¢.— £23,339. 155. 11d.; deduct transferred to officers’ 
widows’ and orphans’ fund, £348. 6s. gd@.; transferred to officers’ 
life insurance fund, £273. 11s. 3¢.—£621. 185.; balance available 
for October dividend ‘ : 5 ‘ 2 . 22,717 17 11 


44,478,163 16 9 
ASSETS. 
Cash and specie at bankers and in hand, £557,239. 4s.; cash at call and 


short notice, £511,945. Is. 5d. . P ‘ ‘ : ; . - £1,069,184 5 5 

Investments—consols, £150,000 at 90, £135,000; other securities, 
£136,416. 175. 8d. . : ‘ ‘ : . ; ; . : 271,416 17 8 
Bills receivable, loans on security and other accounts. . . . 3,021,860 15 1 
Bank premises, etc., in London and at the branches. . ” 115,701 18 7 
44,478,163 16 9 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


A GENERAL CouRT of the governor and company of the Bank of England was held on 
12th September, in the Bank parlour. Mr. Alfred George Sandeman presided. 

The Governor stated that the present was one of the quarterly general courts appointed 
hy the charter, and also one of the half-yearly general courts appointed by the t2th bye-law 
for the making of dividends. He had to inform them that the net profits of the half-year 
ended the 31st ult. were £563,110, making the amount of the “rest” on that day 
43,590,861, and that, after providing a dividend of 4 per cent., the “rest”? would amount to 
43,008,741. The court of directors, therefore, proposed “That a half-year’s dividend of 
interest and profits be made on October 5 next of 4 per cent. without deduction on account 
of income-tax.’”? He would be very happy to answer any questions which the proprietors 
might desire to put to him. 

Mr. John Jones, in coma the motion, observed that not long since considerable 
discussion went on outside as to whether the system upon which the Bank was governed was 
the wisest under all modern experiences, but he thought that the proprietary body and the 
court of directors would still join in the belief that what had gone on well for so many 
centuries was not easily to be corrected. He suggested that the Bank should give a grand 
banquet to the governor and directors of the Bank of France in celebration of the success of 
the great commercial drama in which the Barings were concerned ; they could also invite 
the guarantors and the chief of the Bank of Ireland. He regretted that the dividend was 
not at the rate of 10 per cent. instead of 8 per cent.; but it was an object-lesson to the leaders 
of labour that capital was contented with just that benefit which the higgling of the market 
gave, even although the higgling could only give } per cent. as the rate of discount. The 
labour leaders flew away from the natural laws of supply and demand, and appealed to 
municipal and to imperial authorities to supplement any deficiency. He desired to be 
informed why it was that the directors left so much surplus money unused. he ordinary 
normal rule of banking experience pointed out that one-third of deposit money was held 
safe at home, while two-thirds were put out at interest, but he noticed that the reverse of 
this rule was taking place. 

The Governor, in reply, said he had not expected that Mr. Jones would raise any 
question now in connection with the Baring incident ; he had been in hopes that that was a 
matter of the past. They did not wish to hear the name of Baring associated any longer 
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with guarantors or difficulties ; they looked forward now to see that name accompanied by the 
success and high standing which it formerly enjoyed, and which he hoped it would always 
enjoy inthe future. As regarded their relations with France, there was no one in the room who 
would not wish to see them on the most cordial footing, and especially with the Bank of France, 
but he did not see exactly how they could arrange a banquet on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Jones. With respect to the dividend, he need not tell them the difficulties of employin 
money. The directors lost no opportunity of investing the funds at their disposal, but if 
people did not want the article one had to sell, it could not be forced on them. They must 
bide their time, and as trade revived he had no doubt that they would share in the attendant 
benefits. He then put the motion, which was carried unanimously, and subsequently he 
stated that the dividend warrants would be delivered and paid gn the 5th prox. 

Mr. Rokeby Price proposed a vote of thanks to the governor and directors. They must, 
he said, be all rather surprised that the dividend offered to them on that occasion was as 
large.as it was, for those who were engaged in mercantile life were aware of the great 
difficulty which had existed on all sides in employing money. He was sure that the majority 
of the mercantile world would forget the disasters which occurred when the great house of 
Baring came to grief, and he had been very glad to hear the remarks of the governor on this 
subject. 


Mr. Edward Clark seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
The Governor acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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BANK OF NORTH QUEENSLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the fourteenth half-yearly report and 
balance-sheet as on the 30th June, 1895. The net profits for the half-year, after deducting 
rebate on bills current, interest accrued on deposits and note circulation, and providing for 
bad debts, amount to £1,736. 8s. 5d.; balance from previous half-year, £8,027. os. 1d.— 
together, £9,763. 8s. 6d. The directors recommend that from this amount £7,000, together 
with the sum of £3,000 at present at the credit of reserve fund, be transferred to special 
contingency account as a further provision for possible shrinkage in the value of the bank’s 
securities, and that the balance of £2,763. 8s. 6d. be carried forward to next half-year. As 
intimated to the shareholders at the last general meeting, a further release of one-fourth of 
the deposits locked up under the scheme of arrangement was effected in March last, and the 
amount of deferred deposits remaining is now only £87,912. 


Balance-sheet for'the Half-year ended 30th June, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 

Deposits . = m ; : : a ° ‘ . . £217,682 0 2 
Notes in circulation ; . : : “ ‘ = ‘ ° . 409 10 O 
Treasury note account . ‘ _ e 3 ° ° ° ‘ 22,000 O O 
Bills payable and other liabilities . : : ; ; ; : : 20,626 11 6 
Balances due to other banks . > ‘ H . s ‘ . 3,995 O11 
Capital account, £200,000; reserve fund, £3,000; profit and loss, 

£9,763. 8s. 6d. « a ~ : Zs c x ‘ x a 212,763 8 6 


£477,476 17 1 


ASSETS. 
Coin and cash balances, £53,205. 9s.; bullion, £2,724. 4s.; treasury 
notes on hand, £7,590; remittances in transit to branches and 
agents, £15,422. Is. I1a.; balances due from other banks, £3,891. 
Of..1d.  . ‘ js 3 - . . : ‘ ; : A £83,833 4 0 
Bills discounted and all other debts due tothe bank. : - Z 376,4' 3 0 
Bank premises, furniture, stationery and stamp accounts ‘ . : 17,175 10 I 


£477,476 17 1 
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BANK OF VICTORIA, LIMITED. 






THE board of management submit their fifth report to the shareholders of the bank, 
together with the balance-sheet for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1895, duly certified by 
the auditors :—Balance of undivided profit on 31st December, 1894, £7,104. 12s. 10d.; net 
profit for the past half-year, £19,863. 6s.—together, £26,967. 18s. 10d., which the directors 
propose to apportion as follows :—To payment of dividend on preference shares at 5 per cent. 
per annum, £10,419; balance carried forward to next half-year, £16,548. 18s. 10d. On 
the present occasion the directors do not recommend the payment of a dividend on the 


ordinary shares. 


Aggregate Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1895 (including London branch 


to 27th May, 1895). 


Dr. 

Proprietors’ capital, viz.:—41,676 preference shares, at £10 each, 
4416,760 ; 240,000 ordinary shares, paid up to £3. 10s., £840,000 
(less calls in arrear, £23,425. 85. 6d.), £816,574. 11s. 6d.; calls paid 
in advance, £75,199. 11s. 8d.—£ 1,308,534. 35. 2d.; profit and loss, 
426,967. 185. 10d. . ‘ r a ‘ 7 é - . - 

Notes in circulation ; . ‘ ‘ r 2 

Bills in circulation ‘ ‘ . a . a ‘ ‘ 

Deposits, including interest accrued, rebate on bills current, and other 
moneys 3 - e = é : 3 : ‘ 

Due to other banks 


Cr. 

Coin, bullion, and cash balances, £1,053,536. 175. 6d.; gold coin ix 
transitu, £100,000; Government and other debentures, £210,260; 
British bills 2 ¢transitu, £45,519. 25. 7d... oe Fe 3 ‘ 

Due from other banks . a a P ‘ a 

Bills receivable and other advances 

Bank premises : ‘ 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
Current expenses, head office and sixty-one branches and two sub- 
branches . ° ° ‘ S ° ° ‘: ; A 
Bank-note tax 
Balance 


Which the directors propose to apportion as follows :— 
Dividend on preference shares, at 5 per cent. per annum 
Balance to next half-year . = ° = S 


Cr. 
Balance from 31st December, 1894 ‘ A ‘ " ‘ - A 
Gross profits for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1895, after deducting 
all interest paid or due to customers, and rebating bills current and 
providing for bad and doubtful debts ° 


Balance 





41,335,502 2 


o 
121,540 0 O 
228,544 16 4 

fe) 
2 
6 


6,130,596 2 


29,288 12 


47,845,471 12 





41,409,316 O 1 


27,901 12 I 
6,169,615 9 6 
238,638 10 10 


47,845,471 12 6 


£33,820 13 6 
1,279 4 I 
26,967 18 10 


£62,067 16 5 





£10,419 0 O 
16,548 18 10 


£26,967 18 10 





£7,104 12 10 
54963 3 7 
£62,067 16 5 


£26,967 18 10 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY, LIMITED. 

THE directors submit to the shareholders a balance-sheet shewing the liabilities and 
assets of the bank on the 30th June, 1895, and present the following report :—The balance 
at the credit of profit and loss account, after deducting rebate on current bills and accrued 
interest on fixed deposits, paying note-tax, and providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
amounts to £52,471. 135. 4@., out of which the directors recommend the following appro- 
priations:—To the payment of a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum, £37,984. 8s. 9d. ; balance, being undivided profit, £14,487. 4s. 7¢. In addition to 
£240,000, the amount of instalments on called-up capital due up to this date, the sum of 
£124,869. 10s. has been paid in anticipation of the due dates. The capital now stands at 
£964,869. 10s., leaving only £35,130. 10s. to be received. 


Liabilities and Assets (including London Branch to 30th June by Cable). 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital, £1,000,000 ; reserve capital, £1,000,000— £ 2,000,000. 


Capital paid up, £600,000; capital called up, £400,000 (three instal- 
ments amounting to £240,000 have fallen due) of which has been 


paid, £364,869. 10s. s 2 z : ‘ is ; “ £964,869 10 oO 
Reserve fund ‘ ‘ . 2 5 5 : = ° . ‘ 1,010,000 O O 
Notes in circulation . ‘ ‘ . Z 2 : . : s 305,175 © O 
Bills in circulation - < 5 < ‘ - ‘; = . a 266,388 4 7 
Deposits and other liabilities - : : ; ; ‘ ‘ a 9,506,253 14 7 
Profit and loss account . e = E s is . ° fs i 55.945 18 5 

412,108,532 7 7 





ASSETS. 
Coin and bullion in hand, £1,859,401. 18s. 7@.; cash at bankers, 
£249,671. 45. ; Queensland Government notes, £22,544; remittances 
in transit, £228,102. 1s. 9@.; notes and bills of other banks, 








419,510. 155. 11a.; Government securities, £455,800 . : - £2,835,030 0 3 
Bills discounted, and all debts due to the bank. ; . . ; 8,875,902 7 4 
Bank premises, furniture, etc. a 3 ® ‘ ‘ 397,000 0 O 

12,108,532 7 7 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Dr. 

Rebate on current bills . ‘ ; : : ; - : a, ahs 43374 5 1 
Dividend account for payment of a dividend for past half-year at the 

rate of 8 per cent. per annum . ° . ° . ° ° . 37,984 8 9 

Balance of undivided profit carried to next half-year . , ® ‘ 14,487 4 7 
£55,845 18 5 

Cr. 

Amount undivided from last half-year . ‘ ° ‘ Se 14,434 19 2 
Profit for half-year ended 30th June, 1895 _ . é . ‘ . i e M4 3 


» £55,845 18 5 





RESERVE FUND. 
1895—June 30th . , : ; ‘ ; we . : - £1,010,000 0 oO 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF TASMANIA, LIMITED, 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the accompanying statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the bank on the 3oth ultimo. After providing for bad and doubtful debts 
and contingencies, for interest paid and accrued on fixed deposits, the profits, including 
recoveries, amount to £13,545. 45. 3@.; balance from last half-year, £406. 3s. 10d.; 
allowance for income-tax, £200—together, £14,151. 8s. 1d. Deduct expenses of manage- 
ment, £8,774. 75.; note-tax, £361—together, £9,135. 75.; leaving for distribution, £5,016. 





538 HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


1s. 1d., which the directors propose to appropriate as follows :—Dividend at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, £4,244. 15s. 6d.; income-tax, £439. 14s.; balance carried forward, 
4331. 11s. 7d. The branch at Bothwell has been closed during the past half-year. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1895. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital . : F ‘ f > ‘ : 3 = ‘ . £141,492 10 
Reserve fund . ‘ : ‘ : : ‘ a . 
Circulation 
Deposits 
Profit and loss 


41,713,318 11 8 


ASSETS. 


Specie and bullion ‘ : é - £421,811 18 10 
Government securities (including British consol, £60,000) ‘ ‘ ‘ 65,320 0 O 
Due from other banks . ; , A a. 18,993 5 4 
Bills receivable and other advances ; A : x ‘ ‘ , 1,172,084 18 9 
Bank premises. e : ‘ ‘ js “ . 5 ; ; 35,108 8 9 


41,713,318 11 8 





DEVON & CORNWALL BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Quarterly Statement, August, 1895. 


THE liabilities of the company on the 20th day of July, 1895) \ were :— 
Deposit and current accounts, and other credit balances ; 43,900,452 0 O 
Paid-up capital, £200,000; reserve fund, £200,000. ‘ ; - 400,000 0 0 


£4,300,452 oo 


The assets of the company on that day were :— 


Investments, viz. :—2} per cent. consols, £600,000 at 93, £558,000; 

bank stock, £80,000, £231,741; India 3 per cent. stock, Colonial 

Government stocks and bonds, etc., £ 1,160,744 " 41,950,485 
Cash in hand and at call ‘ 401,805 
Advances on securities, current accounts and 1 Toans, & 15726, 2975 bills 

of exchange, £146, - F ; : 1,872,677 
Bank premises. ‘ " : ; a Z ‘ ‘ 75,485 


4,300,452 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


THE directors have now to submit to you a general statement of the affairs of the bank, 
and balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1895. The net profits for that period, 
including $129,665.61, balance brought forward from last account, after paying all charges, 
deducting interest paid and due, and making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount 
to $1,763,802.38. The directors recommend the transfer of $500,000 from the profit and 
loss account to credit of reserve fund, which fund will then stand at $5,500,000. After 
making this transfer and deducting remuneration to directors there remains for appro- 
priation $1,248,802.38, out of which the directors recommend a dividend of one pound and 
five shillings per share, which will absorb $444,444.44. The difference in exchange between 
45. 6d., the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. 13d., the rate of the day, amounts 
to $492,140.92. The balance, $312,217.02, to be carried to new profit and loss account, 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Abstract of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up capital 
Reserve fund - 
Marine insurance account 
Notes in circulation . = . ‘ e . . s ‘ ° 
Deposits (silver), $38,896,069.74 ; sterling deposits, £ 3,300,107. 135. 
, $30,908, 325.32 : ; : he ‘ : ‘ . 
Bills payable (including drafts on London bankers and short sight 
drawings on London office against bills receivable and bullion 
shipments) : ‘ : ; : : : ‘ : ‘ : 
Profit and loss account . 


ASSETS, 

Cash . ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° : 

Bullion in hand and in transit ° . ‘ . ‘ - P . 

Investments, viz. :—£250,000 2 per cent. consols. The above lodged 
with the Bank of England as a special London reserve—$1,900,000 ; 
£539,700 consols and other sterling securities—$5,054,751.22 

Bills discounted, loans and credits : : ; é . . 

Bills receivable . 2 : ; ; : 

Bank premises. ‘ : . ‘ -  s 

Dead stock 


Profit and Loss Account, 30th June, 1895. 
Dr. 
Amounts written off—remuneration to directors 


Dividend account—£1. 5s. per share on 80,000 shares—=100,000 at 


Dividend adjustment account—difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., 
the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. 1$¢., the rate of 
the day . ‘ ; x ; . . ° : ° . 

Transfer to reserve fund : ar ee ‘ > ° 

Balance carried forward to next half-year . ‘ 2 ‘ 


Cr. 

Balance of undivided profits, 31st December, 1894, $129,665.61; 
amount of net profits for the six months ending 3oth June, 1895, 
after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, deducting all 
expenses and interest paid and due, $1,634,136.77 . . . . 


RESERVE FUND. 
Balance. 


Cr. 
Balance, 31st December, 1894 . 
Transfer from profit and loss account 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


$10,000,000.00 
5,009,000.00 
250,000.00 


9, 543,171.26 
119,804, 395.06 


20,766,669. 14 
1,763,802. 38 


$167, 128,037.84 


$44,664,055.59 
6,726,394.02 


6,954,751.22 
47,050,726.98 
60,036, 316.14 
995,793-89 
100,000.00 


$167,128,037.84 


$15,000.00 
444,444-44 
492,140.92 
500,000.00 
312,217.02 
$1,763,802.38 


$1,763,802.38 


$5,500,000.00 
$5,000,000.00 
500,000.00 


$5, 500,000.00 
———— 


THE directors submit to the shareholders herewith an interim statement and profit and 
loss account, as at 30th June last, duly audited. The net profits for the half-year, after 
aaa for all bad and doubtful debts, and including a balance of £17,506. 175. 4d. 

0 


brought 


rward, amount to £39,936. 13s. 10¢. The directors have declared an ad interim 


dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, amounting to £17,500, 
leaving a balance of £22,436. 13s. 10. to be carried forward. The directors regret to have 
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540 ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND. 


to record the death of their esteemed colleague Mr. R. P. Harrison, C.S.I., whose place on 
the board has been filled by the election of Mr. Robert Williamson, of Messrs. James Finlay 
and Co., London. 
Interim Statement for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1895. 
Dr. GENERAL BALANCE. 

Capital (subscribed £ pene paid-up, and held in a ; £500,000 O 
Reserve fund = : 160,000 O 
Amount due on current and fixed deposit accounts. , ‘ . 4,271,897 13 
Loans payable against securities . = ; : a a 3 ; 524,317 5 
Bills payable ; ee Se ge ee 447,996 10 
Exchange adjustments and other accounts . ‘ ‘ . : ‘é 132,732 19 I1 
Profit and loss account, as under . A - ‘ : 4 . : 39,936 13 10 


46,076,881 2 5§ 


——— 
To rep on bills receivable, rediscounted £3,109,292. 55. a of which up to this date 42,186,249. 3s. 10d. 
have run o! 


Cash ¢ on hand, at call and at bankers, £ 1,274,963. 2s. aie bullion on 

hand and in transit, £394,047. 15s. 7d. . . £1,669,010 18 
Indian Government rupee securities. : . 111,484 16 
Indian Government sterling loans and guaranteed | debentures. . 331,500 O 
House property and furniture ‘ . ° ° . 47,620 O 
Bills of exchange 2 2,285,316 16 
Discounts, loans receivable, and other sums due to the bank 1445 15 


Exchange adjustments and other accounts . : = - . . 23,502 17 
£6,076,881 2 


Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1895. 
Dr. 
Expenses of neeinaan at head office and branches . ‘ ‘ ; 438,804 13 4 
Balance : : : . " ‘ ‘ " : . 4 39,936 13 10 


478,741 7 2 


Cr. 
Balance at 31st December, 1894 . 459,506 17 4 
a at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, for the half. ~year ‘ended 
31st December, 1894, and bonus of 1 per cent., £20,000; amount carried to 
reserve fund for the half-year ended 31st " December, 1894, 420, 000 5 
officers’ pension fund, £2,000. e 42,000 9 o 


Balance brought forward 17,506 17 4 
Gross profits for the half-year ended goth June, 1895, after t providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts . 61,234 9 10 


£78,741 7 2 





ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders the nineteenth half-yearly 
report, with a statement of the assets and liabilities of the bank and the auditors’ report. 
The net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate on bills, interests on deposits, 
providing for bad debts, payment of all charges, and reducing valuation of bank furniture 
and fittings, amount to £5,946. 8s. 4d.; to which is to be added the amount carried forward 
from last half-year, £7,034. 14s. 7d¢.; giving an available balance of £12,981. 25. IId., 
which the directors recommend should be distributed as follows: —Dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, £4,218. 15s.; dividend duty on above, £210. 
18s. gd. ; reserve fund, £1,500; balance carried forward to next half-year, £7,051. Qs. 2d. 
In view of the slow progress made in emerging from the recent commercial depression, the 
result of the half-year’s operations may be deemed satisfactory. The development of the 
country’s resources is undoubtedly progressing, and with every advance in that direction the 
bank cannot but improve. Since the last report one-half of the first instalment of extended 
deposits due in 1898 has been released, and the payment of the second moiety is contemplated 
at an early date. The second instalment of call necessitated by the bank’s scheme of 
arrangement is due 17th November next, and notice thereof has been given to shareholders. 





ULSTER BANK. 


Aggregate Balance-sheet, z0th June, 1895. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid up, £334,534- 10s. ; reserve fund, £27,000 ; profit and loss, 

£12,981. 2s. £374,515 12 11 
Notes in poke Br £950. 10s. ; balances due to other banks, £9,089. 7 

10s. 7@.; bills payable, £ 5 827. 7s. 5a.; liability to treasury for 

notes held in reserve, —_— . 135. 4a; —- and other 

liabilities, £741,836. 145. 5d. : 784,370 15 9 
Outstanding drafts on agents and liabilities on remittances as per 

contra a . e ° . . ° ° . « e ‘ 12,715 Il 7 


41,171,602 0 3 
ASSETS. i LE 
Coin on hand and cash at bankers, f 171,634. 6s.; bullion, £23,813. 
17s. 9@.; Government antanees 11,844. att 3d.; treasury notes 
on hand, £38,152. . 0 3 ‘. g £245,444 18 
Bank premises, furniture, etc. ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 61,324 15 
Bills discounted and all other debts due to the bank . 852,116 15 
Liabilities of customers and = _ drafts as ” aceia and British 
bills current . “ : 12,715 11 


41,171,602 0 





ULSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


THE committee have pleasure in reporting to the shareholders that the net profits of the 
bank for the past year have been "286, 311. 19s. 10d., and this sum, added to £20,197. 
115. 3¢., the balance of undivided profits from the previous year, makes up an available total 
of £106 509. 11s. Id. Two half-yearly dividends amounting to £81,000, being at the rate 
of 18 per cent. for the year, together with a bonus for last half-year amounting to 
%£4,500—the whole being equal to 19 per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital —have 
been paid to the shareholders, £1,000 has been applied in reduction of bank premises 
account, and £1,000 has been appropriated as an addition to the officers’ superannuation 
fund, leaving a net balance of £19,009. 11s. Id. to be carried forward at the credit of the 
undivided profits account. All ascertained bad and doubtful debts have been written off or 
fully provided for. During the past year a branch of the bank has been opened in Carlisle 
Circus, Belfast, and the weekly agency at Dundalk has been converted into a permanent 
branch. 
Balanie-sheet, 31st August, 1895. 
_ LIABILITIES. 

ome. paid up oie es IOs. ~ share on a anes of es 15 

each) - $450,000 
Reserve fund . 3 ° R . : : : 2 500,000 
Dividend guarantee fund. a ee ee ane 50,000 
Deposits and credit accounts . : ° . ° . ° . 5,229,294 
Acceptances current . . i 
Endorsements on foreign bills negotiated 
Bills for collection : 2 
Notes in circulation 
Undivided profits . 


-OANO WOCODO 


ne ee 
8 2 
ial 47,014,778 7 
Government stock 23 per cent. consols, £500,000 at 90, £450,000 ; 
exchequer bonds, £30,000; Colonial Government, Indian guaran- 
teed, and English railway debenture and preference s stocks and other 
securities, £1,031,715. 165. 3d. - ; - £1,511,715 16 
Cash on hand and balance with London bankers . , ‘ 1,236,132 9 
Bills discounted, advances to customers, short loans on securities, ete. ; 4,214,308 19 
Acceptances fer contra . nil 
Liability of customers for endorsements on foreign bills | negotiated per 
contra. 492 18 
Bank premises at head office and branches . . ° . 4 = 52,128 3 


47,014,778 7 














542 WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK. 








Profit and Loss. 
Dr. 
Half-yearly dividend to 1st March, 1895, at the rate of 18 ~ cent. ” 
annum . £40,500 0 O 
Half-yearly dividend to 1st "September, 1895, at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum, £40,500 5 bonus for aban to Ist aan 
1895, £4,500 . 45,000 0 O 
ank premises account . 1,000 O O 
Officers’ superannuation fund 1,000 0 O 
Undivided profits carried forward 19,009 II I 
£106,509 11 I 
Cr. 
Undivided profits from 31st August, 1894 . £20,197 11 3 
Net profits for the year, after deducting rebate on bills current and 
interest due on deposits, all ascertained bad and tania debts 
having been written off or fully provided for 86,311 19 10 
4106,509 11 I 





WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


THE directors have much a in submitting the accompanying balance-sheet for 
the half-year ended 3oth June, 1895. The net profit after providing for bad and doubtful 


debts, for rebate on discounted bills current, for interest on deposits, and for all expenses of 
management, £9,974. 8s. 6d. ; bad debts recovered, £340. 6s. 11d.; balance from previous 
half-year, £22,900. 145. 7d. —together, 433,215. 10s. From this the directors have resolved 
to pay a dividend of 17s. 6d. per share (173 per cent. per annum), £7,000; to carry forward, 
426,215. Ios. The reserve fund is now £100,000; and reserved profits, £26,215. 105.— 
together, £126,215. 10s. During the half-year a branch has been opened at Menzies, and 
arrangements have been made to open at Esperance. The name of the branch at White 
Feather has been altered to Kanowna in accordance with postal regulations. The old bank 
premises in St. George’s Terrace, being no longer required for banking purposes, have been 
sold at a satisfactory price. New premises are being erected at Bunbury and Northam, and 
steps are being taken to erect premises at York and Cue, where additional accommodation is 


urgently needed. 


Balance-sheet for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation 474,684 0 0 
Bills in circulation 46,425 3 6 
Balances due to other banks . F - 1,530 15 3 
Deposits not bearing interest, £444,251. 7s. 4d. ; deposits bearing 
interest, £438,690. 10s. 11d. . 882,941 18 3 
Interest accrued on fixed deposits and rebate on bills discounted . 4,098 16 11 


Capital paid-up, anereade reserve fund, £ ono hae and | Noss 
£33,215. 10s. 


213,215 10 O 


41,222,896 3 11 





ASSETS. 
Specie on hand £408,699 0 9 
Bullion . " 34,839 13 8 
Government securities ‘ 7,500 0 O 
Bank premises’. 25,800 0 O 
Balances due from other banks 67,345 15 4 
Notes, and cheques on other banks 2,502 19 II 
Stamp account . 659 9 8 
Bills receivable and all other advances . 659,960 5 7 
Remittances 7 ¢ransitu 15,588 19 oO 


41,222,896 3 11 
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Provincial Clearing=-bhouse Returns. 





1894. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


LEEDs. 


LEICESTER. 


LIVERPOOL. 


MANCHESTER. 


NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 





Week ending 
22nd Sept. . 
2oth , . 
6th Oct. . 
13th yy 
en 
27th a 
3rd Nov. . 
ae 
 — 
ae 
Ist Dec. . 
8th ,, 
15th ” 
aand lw 
29th (sy, 
1895. 
5th Jan. . 
en 
Ioth ,, 
me ww « 
2nd Feb. . 
gth ,, 
16th sy, 
231d, 
2nd Mar 
gh 
i) _—_— 
23rd, 
ce 
6th April 
13th, 
2zoth ,, 
27th 45 
4th May 
a0 - 4 > 
Sth 6 | 
25th ” 
Ist June . 
8th ,, 
15th 5, 
22nd ,, 
Se ss 
6th July . 
i ae 
20 xs 
Sth  « + 
| 3rd Aug. . 
ch gg 
17th 45 
2 ag 
31st ” 
7th Sept. . 
7) ne 





& 
675,162 
789,613 


954,098 


721,246 | 





157,202 
196,413 
207,810 
199,268 
190,428 
188,656 
235,560 
165,250 
189,417 
192,923 
226, 381 
217,329 
216,775 
189,910 
138,929 


287,036 
175,931 
171,061 
192,883 
255,013 
217,283 
200,435 
171,707 
252,%00 
193,960 
156,031 
155,115 
216,239 
221,072 
178,755 
139,278 
203,961 
256, 164 
201,710 
227,120 
189,099 
210,748 
165,714 
198,164 
187,011 
206,810 
361,989 
204,295 
202,420 
176,299 
285,254 
153,899 
208,832 
199, 108 
236,995 
241,315 
183,101 








£ 

167,872 
171,152 
233,379 
1755133 
152,701 
137,258 
218,831 
166,118 
199,076 
145,009 
224,563 
188,437 
157,761 
160,440 

98,905 


254,050 
162,893 
172,644 
159,512 
214,599 
164,940 
162,767 
181,919 
160,905 
157,679 
151,001 
140,171 
197,256 
229, 106 
143,988 
131,370 
158,605 
209,458 
203,230 
148,651 
142,299 
194,768 
138,383 
143,335 
155,771 
182,574 
293,557 
198,913 
170,584 
146,931 
233.414 
127,095 
169,720 
147,166 
157,024 
208,485 
145,193 





1,905,452 
2,005,686 
2,295,420 
2,143,154 
1,904,669 
1,992,643 
1,912,728 
1,754,818 
2,268,665 
1,833,055 
2,025,645 
2,049, 193 
2,047,572 
1,826,389 
1,330,294 


2,190,161 
1,933»353 
2,382,401 
1,960,988 
2,278,771 
2,162, 166 
2,013,383 
1,998,404 
2,102,827 
1,883,498 
2,137,665 
2,139,862 
2,095,006 
2,243,416 
1,956,708 
1,708,128 
1,896,348 
2,119,228 
2,053,067 
1,914,944 
2,126,309 
2,143,187 
1,434,277 
2,148,135 
1,958,685 
2,009,666 
2,444,825 
2,261,222 
1,921,778 
1,733,840 
1,830,112 
1,685,115 
2,247,446 
1,932,689 
2,195,510 
2,116,782 
2,295,345 





£4 
2,635,635 
2,942,669 
3,809,791 
31319,892 
2,878,856 
2,806,849 
39332)327 
3,032,775 
351475254 
2,602, 188 
2,946,190 
3550, 811 
3,074,131 
2,853,851 
2,491,858 


3,500,499 
3,147,831 
3,203,646 
2,706,237 
39356,900 
3,366, 507 
2,938,936 
2,744,480 
3,088, 357 
3,093,727 
2,997,133 
2,626,609 
3,270,431 
3,603,419 
2,913,353 
2,504,023 
3,022,542 
322955730 
3,326,351 
3,156,008 
2,741,854 
3,306,787 
2,270,422 
3,050,754 
2,9 16, 134 
3,586,635 
4,282,017 
3.552.441 
3,061,669 
3,977,157 
3,765, 328 
39332,317 
394131424 
257549705 
3,164,102 
39552,656 
33359,905 





£ 
478,090 
502,840 
660,430 
621,590 
540,820 
543,090 
483,350 
431,300 
690, 180 
686,710 
561,390 
540, 320 
613,460 
620,700 
394,870 


687,810 
527,140 
595,640 
616,860 
629,630 
535,070 
703,080 
677,060 
606,660 
563,330 
771,580 
520,170 
582,710 
583,140 
641,400 
560,040 
641,350 
681,950 
689,270 
735,690 
777,200 
648,230 
542,410 
690,480 
692,240 
563,960 
1,142,900 
954,140 
856,220 
923,410 
1,010,720 
869,810 
1,132,700 
933,960 
833,590 
970,620 
965,530 
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Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :~ 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








1895 


1895 


1895. 


1895 


1895 






































August 21. August 28. Sept. 4. Sept. in Sept. 18. 
Notesissued ..  .. 454;565;710 | £55,450,175 | £55,906,455 | 456,383,135 | 457,295,955 
Government debt ee 411,015,100 | 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 | 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities .. 51784,900 5,784,900 5,784,900 51784,900 51784,900 
Gold coin and bullion 37:765,710 38,650,175 39,106,455 39,583,135 49,495,955 
Silver bullion — J _ — _ —_ 

454,565,710 | £55,450,175 | £55,906,455 | 456,383,135 | 457,295,955 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1895. 1895. 1895. 1895. 1895. 

August 21, August 28. Sept. 4 Sept. 11. Sept. 18. 
Proprietors’ capital .. 414,553,000 | 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
Rest oe ee 31357,698 3333,118 315915793 315914423 3,611,870 
Public deposits 713,531 6,785,235 6,102,039 6,022,593 6,612,409 
Other deposits .. 4457345131 453930,212 46,943,671 47:471,096 48,815,090 
Seven-day and other bills 142,808 96,778 149,375 152,235 111,577 

469,901,168 | £70,698,343 | 471,339,878 | 471,788,347 | 473,703,946 
Government securities .. 4145795425 | 414,795,425 | 414,791,425 | 414,792,304 | 414,792,304 
Other securities .. 24,341,032 24,153,781 24,692,119 24,607,377 25,462,721 
Notes an oe 28,108,680 29,160, 360 29,350,140 30,072,185 31,070,840 
Gold and silver coin 2,656,031 2,588,777 2,506,194 2,316,481 2,378,081 

469,901,168 | £70,698,343 | £71,339,878 | 471,788,347 | 473,703,946 








THE EXCHANGES. 



































| 1895. 1895. 1895. 1895. 
Lonpon— | August 27. Sept. 3 Sept. 10 Sept. 17. 
Amsterdam, short a 12 2} 12 2} 12 2} 12 2} 
Ditto months .. 12 38 12 3% 12 34 12 3? 
Rotterdam, ditto a 12 3} -—. 3 12 34 12 3% 
Antwerp and eee, ditto nen 25 37 25 37 25 382 25 382 
Paris, short 25 26} 25 26} 25 27% 25 27% 
Ditto, months . 25 36} 25 35 25 36% 25 373 
Marseilles, ditto” 25 36% 25 36% 25 37% 25 37% 
Hamburg, ditto . 20 55 20 55 20 55 20 57 
Berlin, ditto 20 56 20 56 20 56 20 57 
Leipsic, ditto . . 20 56 20 56 20 56 20 58 
Frankfort-on- -the-Main, ditto. ‘ 20 56 20 56 20 56 20 58 
Petersburg, ditto a 2575 251s 25rs 25 5; 
Copenhagen, ditto 18 32 18 32 18 29 18 29 
Stockholm, ditto 18 34 18 34 18 30 18 30 
Christiania, ditto 18 34 18 34 18 30 18 30 
Vienna, ditto 12 23} 12 25 12 21t 12 2ct 
Trieste, ditto 12 23% 12 25 12 21} 12 21} 
Zurich and Basle, ditto 25 406% 25 45 25 43% 25 42 
Madrid, ditto .. ‘ 3918 398 398 4c 
| Cadiz, ditto 3918 398 398 4° 
| Seville, ditto ; 30r« 398 308 4° 
| Barcelona, ditto .. 3913 398 390% 4° 
| Malaga, ditto 39a 398 3908 40 
| Granada, ditto 39%8 398 3y8 40 
Santander, ditto . 3916 3908 398 4° 
| Bilboa, ditto .. 391" 308 30% 4° 
Zaragoza, ditt ‘ 39ra 398 398 40 
| Genoa, Milan, "Leghorn, ditto . ss 26 77% 26 77% 26 77% 26 80 
| Venice, ditto . ~ 26 77% 26 77 26 77} 26 80 
| Naples, ditto 26 77 26 77% 26 77% 26 80 
Palermo and Messina, ditt 26 77% 26 77 26 77% 26 80 
Lisbon, go days currency. currency. currency currency. 
| Oporto, ditto é 4ti 413 41 41hk 
| Calcutta, demd. oe 1°13 11} I'Iys 1'tds 
| Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days hie - — = = 
| New York (Gold) demd. as 818 4843 4843 8h 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz, Per Oz. Per Oz. 
£6 a Ze & So a 4s. a. 
Foreign Gold in Bars(Standard) 317 9 317 9 317 9 317 9 
Silver in Bars (Standard) ‘ o 2 6 o 2 65 o 2 6); °o 2 ot 
Mexican Dollars o 2 _ 6s o 2 6 o 2 6} o 2 6 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
ica Silane =< eae | 
| Coin Proportion, Government | Other 
Date Notes in and Bullion ofCoinand) Securities Securities Public 
2 Circulation. , _ in Issue Bullionto| in Banking | in Banking Deposits. 
| 1 Department. Circulation’ Department. | Department. 
- Sa oe % £ £ £ 
Sept. 19 | 255257,935 | 37,172,170 140 11,339,427 | 19,743,669 | 4,423,875 
26 25,509,470 | 36,354,305 142 | 11,239,427 | 19,210,036 | 4,367,038 | 
October 3 | 26,363,260 | 35,075,955 | 133 | 12,237,618 | 19,012,210 | 4,344,135 | 
10 | 26,6c6,545 3433451405 | 129 15,936,964 18,850,863 5,269,427 
17 25,776,975 | 34,095,295 | 132 | 15,865,526 | 18,942,025 | 5,220,993 | 
24  255430,180 | 34,152,300 | 134 | 15,341,589 | 18,776,846 | 5,399,244 | 
31 | 255783310 | 3315521435 | 130 | 15,272,276 | 18,646,214 | 5,549,682 | 
November 7 | 25,508,595 | 32,567,535 | 127 | 15,301,917 | 18,474,743 | 5,380,975 
14 | 25,443,915 | 32,863,810 129 | 15,158,120 | 18,302,354 | 5,469,315 
21 | 25,111,430 | 32,363,305 | 129 | 13,658,120 | 18,590,396 | 5,389,787 | 
28 | 25,015,810 | 32,345,425 | 129 | 13,458,120 | 18,364,134 | 5,601,926 | 
| December § 25,257,070 | 31,774,000 | 126 14,134,828 | 18,278,109 | 5,137,974 | 
12 | 25,176,705 | 31,332,180 | 125 | 13,989,181 | 18,438,181 | 5,003,495 
19 | 25,325,105 | 31,002,000 122 | 13,189,181 | 18,697,220 | 4,742,940 
26 | 25,676,480 | 30,265,535 | 118 12,789,181 | 18,483,395 | 4,267,250 
25,918,775 | 30,849,895 | 119 | 14,689,099 | 24,025,528 | 6,598,906 
1895. 25,519,480 | 31,633,855 | 124 | 16,677,309 | 21,305,245 | 6,213,105 
January 2 25,202,515 | 32,260,605 128 | 16,077,309 | 17,448,428 | 6,045,154 | 
9 | 25,015,550 | 32,946,010 | 132 | 14,477,309 | 17,636,010 | 6,334,255 
3 24,926,845 | 33,471,000 | 134 | 12,877,309 | 17,515,061 | 6,342,966 
29 
February 5 | 25,119,885 | 34,193,700 | 136 12,478,488 | 17,660,953 | 6,659,007 
12 | 24,725,820 | 34,470,315 | 140 12,478,488 | 17,651,791 | 7,939,071 
20 | 24,629,095 | 34,829,960 | 141 12,478,488 | 17,836,649 | 9,387,262 
27 | 24,794,165 | 34,391,700 | 139 12,478,488 | 18,774,603 | 0,193,902 
March = 6 || - 25,071,110 | 34,410,865 | 137 12,469,488 | 19,539,330 | 0,391,280 | 
13 | 24,893,195 | 34,245,675 137 12,469,488 | 18,089,287 | 0,603,925 
| 20 | 24,679,400 | 34,522,140 | 140 12,469,488 | 18,480,432 | 2,155,153 
|... 27 | 25,287,160 | 34,923,185 | 128 | 12,469,488 | 20,964,836 | 2,513,559 
| April 3 | 26,123,765 | 34,956,975 | 134 12,467,727 | 20,426,749 |10,955,122 
10 | 23,316,735 | 33,887,215 | 145 12,466,928 | 17,811,275 |17,675,172 | 
17 | 26,018,345 | 33,998,060 | 130 12,572,022 | 17,979,035 |17,909,841 | 
24 | 25,978,690 | 34,780,500 | 134 12,785,234 | 18,466,562 |18,251,490 
May I | 26,238,675 | 34,400,460 | 131 12,896,137 | 18,980,858 |17,658,812 
| 8 | 26,213,295 | 34,178,510 | 130 13,424,606 | 18,865,044 |18,220,592 
15 | 25,796,580 | 34,208,775 | 132 13,424,606 | 19,710,815 | 8,442,118 
| 22 | 25,523,450 | 34,460,925 | 135 | 13,424,606 | 19,952,352 | 9,343,907 
| 29 | 25,840,215 | 34,745,755 | 134 | 13,604,606 | 20,441,443 | 9,235,124 
June 5 | 26,085,835 | 34,340,585 | 131 | 13,921,202 | 20,543,088 | 8,660,939 | 
12 | 25,493,655 | 34,694,610 | 136 13,931,339 | 20,633,786 | 8,036,201 | 
| 19 | 25,354,490 | 35,417,845 | 140 13,931,339 | 21,053,344 | 8,987,975 | 
26 | 26,101,185 | 35,284,675 | 135 | 13,981,561 | 21,481,427 | 9,084,880 
July 3 | 25,309,820 | 35,155,770 | 183 | 14,481,477 | 22,512,705 | 9,768,498 
10 | 26,672,700 | 34,805,160 | 130 | 14,391,370 | 22,530,490 | 5,9745419 
17 | 26,420,710 | 34,831,385 | 132 | 14,191,370 | 23,492,047 | 6,735,917 
24 | 26,244,885 | 35,330,915 | 134 | 14,191,370 | 23,420,235 | 6,606,015 
31 | 26,831,660 | 35,557,915 | 1382 | 14,690,370 | 23,677,694 | 6,627,564 
August 7 | 26,759,640 | 35,502,495 | 133 | 14,795,425 | 23,595,498 | 5,491,992 
14 | 26,436,975 36,419,085 | 138 | 14,795,425 | 23,944,662 | 5,681,657 | 
21 | 26,457,030 37,765,710 | 143 | 14,795,425 | 24,341,032 | 7,113,531 | 
28 | 26,289,815 | 38,650,175 | 147 | 14,795,425 | 24,153,781 | 6,785,235 
Sept. 4 | 26,556,315 | 39,106,455 | 147 | 14,791,425 | 24,692,119 | 6,102,039 
II | 26,310,950 | 39,583,135 150 14,792,304 | 24,607,377 | 6,022,593 
| | 
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Other 
Date. Deposits. 
1894. £ 
Sept. 19/ 39,441,979 
26| 37,751,692 
Oct. 3} 36,443,376 
10! 395337:437 
17 39,478,286 
24| 39,059,672 
31 | 37,789,151 
Nov. 7| 37,011,807 
14 | 37,124,155 
21 375775,917 
28 | 35,180,353 
Dec. §| 35,125,181 
12| 34,932,951 
19} 34,125,835 
26| 32,820,229 
1895. ‘ 
Jan. 2] 39,198,631 
9} 38,845,839 
15| 359532:467 
22!| 34,773,673 
29| 33,761,450 
Feb. 5} 33,814,772 
12 33,167,524 
20| 32,449,237 
27 | 32,057,530 
March 6| 32,167,701 
13 30,512,254 
20| 29,939,098 
27| 31,825,648 
April 3} 31,995,544 
10} 31,924,832 
17 | 3254475505 
24} 33,558,935 
May I/ 34,039, 
8| 33,800,718 
15| 34,871,939 
22| 34,694,285 
29} 352533149 
June 5) 35:782,730 
12| 37,512,937 
19| 37,532,270 
26 | 37,326,195 
July 3) 37,881,242 
10} 40,573,575 
17| 40,911,365 
24| 41,593,968 
31] 41,922,559 
Aug. 7 42,977,068 
14| 44,441,537 
21) 44,734,131 
28} 45,930,212 
Sept. 4 46,943,671 





473471,096 














Total Deposit: 
P. 5 5 | and Bank Post Reserve. 
uls, 

& & & 
164,136 44,029,990 31,115,392 
160,943 42,279,673 |. 30,001,639 
184,743 49,972,254 27,891,769 
169,362 44,776,226 27,637,172 
127,198 44,826,477 27,672,626 
126,579 | 44,585,495 | 28,121,687 
135,787 | 43:474,620 | 27,194,168 
169,336 42,562,118 26,444,225 
128,073 42,721,543 26,914,108 
133,565 43,299,269 26,706,702 
147,401 | 40,929,680 | 26,740,070 
181,868 49,445,023 2597395153 
148,468 | 40,084,914 | 25,366,741 
139,696 | 39,008,471 24,837,284 
1355478 371222,957 23,670,998 
143,967 451941,504 23,972,304 
147,618 45,206,562 25,160,632 
195,627 41,773,248 26,202,450 
186,368 ‘| 41,294,296 | 27,142,457 
142,331 40,246,747 27,819,875 
152,698 40,626,477 28,451,915 
138,762 | 41,245,357 29,118,035 
140,780 | 41,977,279 29,67 3,083 
121,773 | 42,373,205 29,090,438 
162,050 42,721,031 28,915,730 
112,188 41,228,367 28,374,587 
116,444 | 42,210,695 29,483,452 
108,456 441447 ,663 29,242,790 
141,441 43,092,107 28,420,255 
151,291 3997515295 27,136,621 

79906 40,437,252 27,536,748 
103,601 41,914,026 28,313,592 
139,221 41,837,939 | 27,597,596 
142,851 42,164,161 2755145755 
134,055 43,448,112 27,959,874 
123,482 44,161,674 28,430,112 
125,224 | 44,893,497 | 28,460,161 
158,327 | 44,601,996 | 27,736,041 
120,488 | 45,669,626 | 28,704,043 
125,512 | 46,945,757 | 29,562,341 
138,353 46,549,428 23,697,280 
141,003 | 47,790,743 | 28,424,018 
156,997 | 46,704,991 27,597,506 
119,329 | 47,766,611 27,903,029 
101,775 | 48,301,758 | 28,516,487 
101,349 48,651,472 28,102,348 
164,085 48,633,745 28,136,414 
119,605 50,242,799 | 29,399,277 
142,808 51,990,470 30,764,713 

96,778 52,812,225 315,749,137 
1495375 532195,085 31,856,334 
- 150,235 53:643,924 32,388,666 





Proportion j 
of Reserve) Rate of 


to 


| Discount. 


Liabilities. | 
| 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 



















NAME OF BANK. Anthorized | _ 
Aug. 17 Aug. 24. | Aug. 31. Sept 7. 
| 
£ 4 & & & | 
1 Ashford Bank . ‘ 11,849 3,971 4,010 4,005 45233 | 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank 48,461 73386 7,511 7,620 7,616 
3 Banbury Bank. 435457 51234 5,065 5,095 5,104 
4 Banbury Old Bank . 555153 45833 4,882 4,982 4,708 
; Bedford Bank . 34,218 | 12,116 11,890 11,873 11,645 
6 Bedfordshire, Leighton Buzzard 
Bank . 36,829} 13,602 | 13,854.] 13,702] 13,437 
7 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 7,832 7,840 8,143 8,187 
8 Buckingham Bank . . 29,657 752605 75523 7,223 73303 
9 Bury and Suffolk Bank 82,362 13,889 13,119 13,384 13,943 
1o Cambridge and Cambridgeshire 
Bank . : 49,916] 20,594 20,508 20,615 | 20,755 
11 Canterbury Bank 33,671 6,237 6,950 7,187 6,786 
12 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 3,806 33553 39541 3,708 
13 Coichester Bank 25,082 8,925 8,688 8,504 8,602 
14 Darlington Bank. 86,218] 37,745 | 375305 | 379745 | 37,921 
15 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 5,113 4;970 5,842 6,615 
16 Dorchester Old Bank 48,807 17,211 16,420 16,097 16,059 
17 East Riding Bank 532392 | 29,767 | 29,507 | 209,440] 29,665 
18 Exeter Bank . 37,894 8,370 8,076 8,320 8,681 
19 Faversham Bank . 6,681 2,154 2,040 1,910 2,038 
20 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 38,764 | 13,664 | 13,896 | 13,765 13,588 
21 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 9,610 95438 9,097 03447 
22 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 9,278 9,245 9,036 8,935 
23 Ipswich Bank . 27,689 | 10,760 10,585 10,517 11,073 
24 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699} 21,262 20,754 22,208 20,863 
25 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 9,874 9,911 12,005 11,601 
26 Leeds Old Bank .. 130,757 | 46,237 | 45,704] 44,319 | 43,715 
27 Leeds —_—! W. Brown 
& Co. 37459] 19,785 | 20,157 | 20,976] 21,538 
28 Lincoln ‘Bank . 100,342] 52,799 50,520 | 49,684 49,399 
29 Llandovery Bank & Llandilo 
Bank . ‘ 32,945] 10,160 10,764 II,115 10,504 
30 Lymington Bank . 5,038 803 746 709 806 
31 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817 12,590 12,771 12,860 12,840 
32 Naval Bank, Plymouth * 297,3a% 5,617 53095 4,770 4,950 
33 Newark Bank ‘ 28,788 5146 4:770 4,310 45794 
34 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615 9,263 9,144 9,233 9,387 
35 Newmarket Bank . 23,098 5,996 5,850 5823 5,782 
36 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720| 36,612 36,628 | 35,641 36,340 
37 Nottingham Bank . 31,047 | 14,098 13,819 13,980 13,464 
38 Oxford Old Bank 345391 14,840 13,914 13,412 12,955 
39 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ‘i 11,852 3,861 4,083 45155 4,030 
40 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37519 95715 9,776 9,849 10,430 
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. AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. ge eet 
Aug. 17. Aug. 24. Aug. 31. Sept. 7 
41 Reading Bank — Stephens, £ 4 4 4 4 
Blandy & Co. -| 43271 94145 8,713]  9,092| 8,966 
42 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire ; 6,889 3,520 3,520 39550 35415 
43 Royston Bank 16,393 2,976 | - 2,986 3,073 2,913 
44 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk 47,646 8,146 8,167 8,093 8,287 
45 Salisbury Old Bank . 15,659 1,637 1,698 1,544 1,418 
46 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813 7,802 7,692 7,500 7,867 
47 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 73352 7,195 7,204 75315 
48 Uxbridge Old Bank . ; 25,136 1,109 1,048 996 982 
49 Wallingford Bank . : 17,064 1,276 1,319 1,278 1,220 
50 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 4,418 45245 45259 3,966 
51 West Riding Bank . : ‘ 46,158 22,478 21,790 21,260 21,905 
52 Weymouth Old Bank : 16,461 45345 45115 4,419 45249 
53 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 9,966 9,853 9,877 10,010 
54 Worcester Old Bank . : 87,448 12,931 12,469 12,400 12,733 
55 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060 14,878 145387 14,400 15,055 
56 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 39432 39441 3,546 39524 
ToTaLs . - |2,220,048 | 653,431 | 643,819] 645,683 | 647,272 
BANK OF FRANCE.—{In £’s sterling—oo,o00’s omitted.] 
oe 7 Cash. gow . | 
. | - Circula- | Publi Privat 
Date 1895. Pm tena — | Bills, | ula | ble Shaped. | 
August 22. = j 482,1 £50,4 4132,5 | £24,0 413353 413,0 £2754 
” 29 . . . 82,2 50,4 132,6 2454 133,6 13,0 2754 
September 5 . . . 81,9 50,4 132,3 19,8 35,0 10,8 2355 
” e x z 81,2 50,2 131,4 18,7 | 13454 10,7 22,0 
~ . ‘ 80,9 50,1 131,0 18,2 13454 10,9 21,8 
September 20, 1894 . .| 6763 £50,4 41267 | £14,6 | £134,9 £6,7 £16,9 
| ” 21,1893 . . 67,4 50,9 118,3 19,3 | 13597 454 1459 
| ” 22,1892... 67,1 51,6 118,7 16,9 123,5 13,0 18,0 




















BANK OF GERMANY.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 























i : Cur ent 

Date 1895. Cash, Discounts. Loans. Notes. Recta. 
August om . « « 450,995 | 427,037 435730 452,882 425,220 
” 6 ss 515173 26,927 3,629 52,034 25,748 
” SP «c &@ « 49,568 28,090 31953 53,694 24,176 
September 7 . . 49,067 | 28,492 3:772 531077 245379 
” Hh 2. «& -« 48,923 29,417 32576 53,000 24,970 
Septemberrs, 1894 . . 447,714 =| £26,437 43,716 448,109 426,254 
» 5 2603 . « 39,797 29,202 * 49299 46,391 22,566 
.o eee. 47,762 | 25,261° 45411 47,350 254535 

















WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





NAME OF BANK. Authorized 


Issue 
Aug. 17. Aug. 24. Aug. 31. Sept. 7. 





4 & & & & 

Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 11,441 11,407 11,646 11,870 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 4,200 4,163 4,592 5,080 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 14,824 14,573 13,902 13,584 
Bradford Commercial ” Banking 
Co., Limited ; : 20,084 13,995 14,161 13,514 13,740 
Burton Union Bank, Limited . 60,701 15.559 155703 16,097 15,865 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited. 25,610] 23,176 22,929| 24,190 22,107 
Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972 15,092 14,938 153765 15,450 
County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited . 144,352|  33:090| 32,985] 32,214] 32,221 
Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited 355395 | 331005] 33,390] 33,410] 334379 
Derb & Derbyshire Bkg. Co. Ld. 20,093 6,679 6,358 6,274 59590 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . ; 44,137 12,896 11,994 11,778 11,608 
Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co. , Limited : 13,733 7,897 7,000 7204 7,892 
Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited “ 18,534 14,591 14,391 14,317 14,670 
Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354 233425 22,925 23,878 23,525 
Knaresborough & Claro Banking 
Company, Limited . 28,059 17,130 17,465 17,542 17,959 
Lancaster Banking Company . 64,311 46,296] 46,910] 46,248 475748 
Leicestershire Banking Co. , Ltd 86,060} 27,389 27,106 275475 26,801 
Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg. Co., Ltd 51,620] 40,345] 40,233 395543 395277 
Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited. 35,813 11,673 11,133 10,918 11,227 
North & South Wales Bank,Ltd. 63,951 36,940] 36,906} 38,188} 38,436 
Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited . 29,477 21,130 20,040 19,234 19,540 
Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited 7 59,300] 21,454] 21,757| 22,226] 22,369 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank- 
ing Company 239524 79585 7:677 7:970 8,252 
Sheffield and Rotherham Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited. 52,496 12,778 12,583 12,534 12,583 
Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 353843 12,886 13,094 13,905 13,230 
Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited. 555,721 30,015 29,535 28,998 | 30,061 
Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. . | 356,976] 121,742| 121,765| 120,485] 121,076 
Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited . 545372 31,083 30,245 30,725 30,529 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 14,604 9,071 8,853 8,886 8,510 
West Riding Union Bkg. Co. La. 34,029 12,757 12,439 12,935 12,631 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. ‘ 31,916 19,607] 20,009] 20,213] 20,712 
Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162} 51,745 51,410] 53,738 
York City&County Bkg.Co. ,Ld. 94,695| 85,829 85,219 | 87,324 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. - | 122,532] 89,8903 3 88,755 | 90,105 
York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240] 66,749 67,240| 67,161 
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ToTALs . - 11,974,202 |1,004,567 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of saab and roel 
England— _ Bank of England : » «+ + 14,000,000 
2 207 Private Banks ; . ; a ° ° . + 591539417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . . . . + + + 35478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . a S&S + 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks .  . ‘ + «+  « 6,354,494 


$32,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 

1855—Dec. 7th. ‘ . - £475,000 

1861—July roth . ° ° ° ° 175,000 

1866—Feb. 21st . ° ° ° 350,000 

1881—April Ist. = i : ‘750,000 

1887—Sept. 15th . ° ° ° 450,000 

1889—Feb. 8th . ° ° ° 250,000 

1894—Jan. 29th . ‘ . ° 5 350,000 

———_- 2,800,000 


Deduct, Lapsed Issues— £34:873,350 
England—143 Private Banks . - $2,902,997 
a 37 Joint Stock Banks . 3 ‘ + 1,504,028 


441407 ,025 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland ne 
issue of the Ayrshire Bank) . 
City of Glasgow Bank : 
410,859 
anv 4,817,884 


it $30,055,466 





Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 


England— Bank of England. i ; . 4 ° ° = 416,800,000 
Be 36 Private Banks . ~~ . ° ; = : ; : + 2,220,048 
Joint Stock Banks . . ° ° i . ° . + 1,974,202 

Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . . ° ° ° ° . + 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° ‘ ° - 6,354,494 


£ 30,025,094 


Notre.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date ° . ° ° 207 

Diminished in number 7 en ° ° ° 7 
Lapsed Issues. ° ° . ° ° 151 


56 


The number of Joint Stock ane authorized to issue weenie own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 72 
Lapsed Issues . ° “ ° . ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 37 


35 


The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in aun by the Act 
of 1845, was . ° . ° ° 

Diminished in number by amalgamation ° =. ° ° ° 

Lapsed Issues, as stated above . : . E “ : ; 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1895. 





Fixed Issues.| August 17. | August 24. | August 31. Sept. 7. 





& 4 & & & 
56 Private Banks . «| 2,220,048 6535431 643,819 | 645,683} 647,272 
35 Joint-Stock Banks . -| 1,974,202 | 1,004,567 996,801 999,430 | 1,005,850 








gI Totals ‘ «| 4,194,250 | 1,657,998 | 1,640,620] 1,645,113 | 1,653,122 























Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month tated as above :— 
Private Banks z z ‘ ; a : ‘ ‘ ; £647,551 
Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ 5 5 4 ‘ P 5 7 = ‘ 1,001,662 


Together ;: - ‘ ‘ - £1,649,213 
On comparing these omnuin with the ‘tienen for the previous nist they 
show :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . ° - ‘ = ; £26,033 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . . ‘ - ‘ 18,710 


Total Decrease on the month ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 444,743 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of last “em — 

Decrease i in the notes of Private Banks . ‘ ‘ . 438,419 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks. ; , ‘ . . 15,286 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . 4532705 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues :— 
The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . : ; : ‘ - £1,572,497 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . A - . 972,540 


Total 4e/ow their fixed issues . ‘ ‘ ‘ = S i ‘ » £2,545,037 





> 
> 


Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 


To AUGUST IOTH, 1895. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks aie as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks 


£5,905,001 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks — 


6,907,196 
Together 
On comparing these nein with the annie Se the previous oul, they 
show— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . - ° , ° 424,981 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . i A ; ; . 188,642 


- £12,812,197 


Total Decrease on the month. 

And as compared with the corresponding month of - year— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks 
Jncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 


£213,623 


£59,313 
472,211 


Total /ncrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £412,898 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . . : ; ‘ = . : £65354:494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . . : . ‘ s . . 2,676,350 


Together 16. : ‘ : ‘ : ; = 3 ; -  £9,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are de/ow their fixed issues a x 2 ; 44495493 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues . . “ me : ; 45230,846 


Total above fixed issues . ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ 5 ; +  £35781,353 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. : : ; ; 43,216,380 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . . ° = ° . 593175913 


Together . : . 2 : 2 F ; = : : - £8,534,293 


Being a decrease of £58,896 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £180,716 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





Circulation of the United Ringdom 
To SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1895. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with 
previous month :— 





August. September. | Decrease. 





Bank of England (monthending | 4 4 4 
September 11th) . ° - | 26,564,224 | 26,403,527 aie 160,697 

Private Banks . ‘ : = 6735584 647,551 as 26,033 

Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ a 1,020,372 1,001,662 or 18,710 





Totalin England . ‘ . | 28,258,180 | 28,052,740 we 205,440 
Scotland u ‘ . : 7,095,838 6,907,196 ‘ee 183,642 
Ireland . ‘ z : z 53929,982 5,905,001 as 24,981 














United Kingdom ; .| 41,284,000 | 40,864,937 | Net decrease | 419,063 











As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an éucrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of £774,741, a decrease in Private Banks of £38,419, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £15,286; in Scotland an zucrease of £472,211, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £59,313, thus showing that the month ending September 7th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an increase of £721,036 
in England, and an zncrease of £1,133,934 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending September 11th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of 441,293,239. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be an increase of £3,364,446, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an zncrease of £1,767,810. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending August 10th was £8,534,293, being a decrease of £239,612 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, ahd an increase of £459,731 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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$risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 





AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE FouR WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE I0TH AUGUST, 1895. 


IRISH BANKS. 






























































Average Circulation during Four Weeks a... # a 
Deities ending as above. ‘and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Frome a sa p= held 
Few Under £5. Totals, Weeks as 
£ £ £ & & 
1 Bank of Ireland . 39738,428 || 1,515,300 | 818,400 | 2,333,700 | 623,261 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 326,122 386,418 | 712,540] 353,452 
3 Belfast Bank . 281,611 280,308 | 235,729 | 516,037 | 440,579 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 251,786 | 257,858 | 509,644 | 466,278 
5 Ulster Bank . 311,079 || 394,805 | 301,129 | 695,934 | 597,643 
6 The National Bank 852,269 794,075 433,071 | 1,137,146 735,167 
TorAts (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 3,472,396 | 2,432,605 | 5,905,001 | 3,216,380 
SCOTCH BANKS. 

1 Bank of Scotland . 343,418 314,074 712,195 | 1,026,269 827,925 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 283,840 | 610,956 894,796 | 828,756 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 236,057 597,030 | 833,087 | 500,837 
4 Comcel. Bank of Scotland 374,880 249,287 | 641,612 | 890,899 | 654,022 
5 National Bk. of Scotland || 297,024 239,751 564,286 | 804,037 | 626,673 
* 6 Union Bank of Scotland . 454,340 272,783 643,030 | 915,813 682,676 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk. 70,133 137,108 174,217 | 311,325 | 270,357 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. || 154,319 191,510 | 230,457 | 421,967 | 321,148 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . || 274,321 212,946 | 468,335 | 681,281 | 507,641 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 539434 44,248 83,474 127,722 97,828 

Torats (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 || 2,181,604 | 4,725,592 | 6,907,196 | 5,317,913 | 





Bills on $ndia. 


















































Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1895. 
Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
S. d. * a. & a Ss @ 
August 21st . I 1°25 1 — — 
I 1°3125 
August 28th . ° . to I Ix _ — 
I 1°317 
I 1°375 
September 4th to 1 _ a 
1 1°385 
I 1°533 o 
September 11th 0 1 ii - — 
I 1545 
September 18th . 














Bankers’ Maga3ine Sbare Hist. 


BANKS. 





No. of Shares 
Issued. 





100,000 Agra, 
50,000 Aral Argentine Ld., Nos. x to 0,000 . 
_ 150,000 le inate (Pa rian (Paper Cur ee 
papa en 
glo- tian, Limited 
éo, 200 Anglo Foragn 1 Banking, Limited. 
10,000 Anglo-Italian, Limited - ae 
40,000 /6 Bank of Africa, Limited .. ne a 
40,000 Bank of Australasia . 
30,000 Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30,000 
20,000 Bank of British North America .. 
20,000 7/6 Bank of Egypt, Limited 
80,000 .| Bank of Liverpool, Limited 
88,115 18/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg., 22, sgn Sk ‘Shares) 
100,000 Bank of New Zealand (om London Reg., 27,601 ° 
50,000 Do. New Shares (Z. Reg.), os. 100,001 to ~ a 
42,000,000 % Do. 4% Guar. Stk. (prin. & in. o- by - Z. ne 


50,000 c Bank of Roumania .. 
100,000 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 
77,052 ‘ Bankof ae Limited, Ord. (on London Reg., ‘Shares 
I to 77,052 
3,652 Bank Fd ictoria, Limited, Preference (on "London Reg. 
652, Nos. 1 to 3,147, 33236 to 3,740) 
122,500 The rT District and Counties Banking Co., Limited 
50,000 / British Bank of South America, Limited 
93,250 Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 93,250 
40,000 Chartered of wen Australia _ - ina 
100,000 City, Limited . ae 
20,000 Colonial 
200,000 Consolidated, Limited . | ne an “a 
13,505 Delhi and London, Limited - rae ee 
German Bank of London Limited ° 
Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Lon. Regs * 44,000 = 
Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. ——— 
Imperial Ottoman 
International Bank of London, Limited. 
Ionian .. wn 
Live: | Union Bank, Limited | Fad 
Lloyds, Limited ae < oo 
75,000 London and Brazilian, Limited sa ee 
100,000 London and County, Limited 
78,656 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. x to 78, 656 
100,000 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 .. 
60,000 London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. 
70,000 |- London and San Francisco, Limited 
30,000 London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 30,000 
140,000 London and Westminster, Limited 
80,000 ! London Bank of Mexico and S. America, Ld., Nos. 1 to 80, 000 
120,000 London Joint Stock, Limited ee 
25,000 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited aa 
50,000 Manchester and County Bank, Li Limited. . 
100,000 20/ Manchester and ~ omene District Banking Co., Linked . 
75,000 Merchant, Limited 
94,000 Metropolitan Bank of England & Wales, La., Nos. rto 92,000 
150,000 National, Limited .. 
200,000 National Bank of Mexico .. 
100,000 National Bank of New Zealand Limited, Nos. 1 to "100,000 
50,000 Nati —_ — of the South African Republic — anmets 
OS. I-50, os 
40,000 National Provincial of England, Limited ee 
215,000 Do. ° 
60,000 4 North and oo Wales Beak, Limited . 
40,000 North Eastern, Limited . 
50,000 Parr’s Banking Co. and the Alliance Bk., ‘Ld., Nos. 1 to $0,000 


. on - 
oe 


. 





40,000 Provincial of Ireland, Limited, old Shares 
40,000 Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos, 1 to 40,000 
60,000 Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Reg., 47,711 Shares). 
750,000 % Do. 4% Inscribed Stock Deposits, 1905 
110,000 Union of London, Limited. ie 
24,975 Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited 2: 


oe 























* Including bonus. 





Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List, 


INSURANCE. 














3/ 
23/ 
4/6 
3/9 
4/ 


9/ 
3/6 
40/ 


Quotation. 


Prices 
from January 2 to 
September 20. 


Highest. 


Lo west. 











Alliance Assurance 
Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, Limited 
Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 


British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to ae 
British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 "to 100,000 


Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 
Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

4% “ Westof England ” Term. Deb. Stk. 
ea Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 





Ee -_ “Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., : 
OS. I tO 75,000 ° oe e- 
Equity and Law Life .. oe 


General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 
Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. r to 2 200, 000 


Imperial, Limited, Nos, 1 to 60,000 .. 
Im Life, Nos. 1 to 37,500 
Indemnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 


Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 -- 

Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., L4., Nos. 1 to 100,000 

Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000. 

Law Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. 1to1 50,000 
Do. do. 4% Debenture _— 

Legal and General ‘Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 .. 

Lion Fire, Limited 

Liverpool and a = and Globe Cons. Stock : 

Do. (Globe os ae 

London, Nos 1 to ite - 

London and Lan ire Fire, Nos. 1 “to 717,363 

London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10,00c 

“—- tages Provincial Marine, Limited, Nos, 1 to 


tenon Guarantee and Accident, Limited, Ordny. 


Marine, Limited . 
Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 oe 
Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50, 00 


National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

North British and Mercantile, Nos, 1 to 110,000 
Northern, Nos. 1 to 30,000 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos.x to 11,000 


Ocean — & Guar. oem Ld., Nos.60,001 to 71,814 
Nos. 7or to 41, 630 
Ocean Scten Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 


Palatine Insurance, Limited, wen 1 to aati? 000 
Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 

Pheenix .. o~ + 
Provident Life, Nos. 1 to 2, 500. 


yang # peamengem, ape I to 100,000 

Rock Life 

Royal Bedkange |. 

Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- 99,515 & 100, oor- 125,719 


Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. 
Sun Life, Nos, 1 to 48,000 


Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 


Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to 45,000 
Union Marine, Limited . 





Universal Life 


4 
2} 


12 





10}xd 

49 

26xd 

25 

14 

164 

353 
1133 
1523 


3} 


13 
2} 
83 
3? 
25 

276 

33 
7% 
63 

52 

10 

14 

12} 


234 
9 


39 





113} 
5° 
263 
25% 
13 





10} 
45% 
24 


24 
1} 


34% 


3? 








* Law Life.—To which has been added £18 out of profits, but the liability still remains. 








_ 









THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IN EXISTENCE, 


Equitable -==- 


. GMMR 
Life Assurance 


OFFICES: =a ‘ 
OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE. Societ 
& S07,90 : 
* 


This Society, familiarly known as ‘‘ The Old Equitable,” has for more than 130 years conducted 
Business on purely Mutual Principles without employing Agents or paying Commission, and _ its 
Members have consequently received 


EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE BONUSES. 


uiany of the Policies having been more than trebled in amount. 














PARTICULARS OF A RECENT CLAIM. 























Policy No. Date. | Sum Assured. | — by | P nenees See by 
6,880 | 8th Sept., 1841 | £5,000 | £15,125 | £6,237 





H. W MANLY, Actuary. 





THE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 60. 


CAPITAL THREE MILLIONS. —PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FUNDS, £1,454,358. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates with Liberal Conditions as to Foreign Travel and Residence 
and Interim Bonuses. Payment of Claims Immediately on Proof of Death and Title. 
Two Independent Valuations of Life Liabilities. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Insurances granted at Home and Abroad at Equitable Rates. 


ead Office: ‘ 
The LANCASHIRE INSURANCE BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 














Directors. 
EDWARD CowARD, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN ALEX. BEITH, Esq. Sir JAs. KiNG, Bt., Glasgow. ADAM Murray, Esq. 
THos. HorNBY BIRLEY, Esq.| Sir Bospin T. LEECH. JAMES PARLANE, Esq. 
G. BEATSON BLAIR, Esq. SirDoNALD MATHESON,K.C.B. | F. W. REYNOLDs, Esq_, Liverpool. 
HuGuH Brown, Esq., Glasgow. Glasgow. H. L. WRIGHT, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Joun E. HALtiipay, Esq., and RICHARD BRUTON, Esq. 
Solicitors. . Medical Adviser. 
Messrs. JANION & HALL. Wo. THorBurN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


May, 1895. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 














‘Railway Passengers 


Hesurance Company. 


Directors. 
Chatrman—The Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. Lieut.-Genl. EDWARD CLIVE, 
Deputy- he Hon. Sir S, PONSONBY- FANE, K.C.B. ALFRED FARQUHAR, Esq. 
ROLAND Y. BEVAN, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 
Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart. MEREDITH MEREDITH-BROWN, 
Lord GEORGE G. CAMPBELL. The Hon, CHAS. W. MILLS ont Giyn, Mills, Currie & Co.) 


This Company was Established in 1849, and is 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY 


INSURING AGAINST 


Railway Accidents, Employers’ Liability, 


AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Funds in Hand = = =#= # = £315,000 

Capital, Fully Subscribed - = £1,000,000 

Compensation Paid, over - = £3,480,000 
An annual premium of £4 a year will insure, under ordinary risks, £1,000 in the 
event of fatal accidents or loss of sight or of two limbs, and compensation for total 
disablement at the rate of £6 a week, and for partial disablement proportionate allowances. 

Smaller amounts insured. 
For full particulars and for Form of Proposal apply to—A. VIAN, Secretary. 
West End Office—S GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. 


head Office-64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 























TYPE WRITING. 








The ADVANTAGES Legibility,  —gyg 
of TYPE WRITING Neatness, and 


are (F- Rapidity ot Production. 


IT IS AS EASILY READ AS A PRINTED PROOF. 





LIST OF CHARGES: Per Folio of 


72 words, 


Law Copying, Briefs, Drafts, Affidavits, Reports, Correspondence, etc. “oe lid. 
If in Foreign Languages ies a rae ae as as ae «. from 3d. 
Duplicate Copies mae “ts con pas ‘a an ee “a ek ld. 
Balance Sheets... ren ies as yar ree ave oan .. from 2d. 





WATERLOW AND SONS LIMITED, 


LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 











1. 


» of 
is. 








$nsurance and Actuarial Record. 


LIFE ASSURANCE RETURNS FOR 1894. 


HE statements of account and of life assurance and annuity 
business and abstracts of actuarial reports deposited 
with the Board of Trade under “ The Life Assurance 
Companies Acts, 1870,” during the year 1894, were issued 
some time recently, and are of interest to the insuring 

public. The total number of companies in the summary at the end 

is 95, of which 84 have been classed as ordinary, 7 as industrial, and 

4 appear in both classes, the returns of these companies showing the 

ordinary and industrial business separately. It appears that during 

the year two names have been removed from the official list of com- 
panies, viz., the England Assurance Institution and the Midland - 

Counties Insurance Company, which have transferred their business ; 

while one name has been added, viz., the Absolute Life Assurance 

Company, Limited, in which case the Board of Trade have issued 

their warrant under the provisions of Section I. of the Life Assurance 

Companies Act, 1872. 

In the valuable summary compiled by the Board of Trade, a com- 
parison is made in the principal items connected with insurance 
income and outgo, liabilities and assets. With regard to the important 
matter of premium income, the increase in 1894 over the year 1893 in 
that source of revenue is £288,828 for the ordinary life assurance com- 
panies and £218,144 for the industrial companies. This large premium 
addition is doubtless due to the great demand for endowment assur- 
ance so far as the ordinary companies are concerned. In the case of 
the eleven industrial companies, it shows how much they have been 
pushing business, and we think it is due in some measpre to these 
companies determining to keep the Government from transacting this 
class of business either in the form of doling out old-age pensions or 
otherwise making some kind of insurance provision. Be this as it 
may, the premium increase in the income of the eleven industrial 
companies in one year is quite extraordinary. 

A reference to the Wesleyan and General Life and Sickness 
Assurance Society will show the method of working of the average 
industrial company, although this company and three others under- 
take both ordinary and industrial business. For weekly payments of 
1d. a sum of £10. 6s. would be paid at death to a youth of 10 years, 

VOL. LX, 40 
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the amount payable being diminished with the increase in the age of 
the assured. There is also a system of infantile assurances whereby 
certain sums can be assured on payment of one penny weekly. These 
infantile assurances have been the subject of severe comment and 
attack as being contra bonos mores, and as leading to the slaughter of 
infants for the sake of the assurance money. French insurance fights 
shy of this kind of life assurance, which it does not encourage or 
cultivate as is done here. 

There is an increase in the interest and dividends to the extent of 
£45,919 in the case of the ordinary companies, and £33,350 in that 
of the industrial companies. This is not proportionately so great an 
increase as should have arisen along with the rise in the amounts to 
be invested, but the earning power of money is greatly on the decline ; 
in fact, it is anticipated that the rate for consols will soon fall to 2 per 
cent. Government will naturally seek to borrow at the lowest rate, 
and as soon as the term expires for which present rates have been 


’ fixed, the borrowing rate will go down. With this further reduction, 


the rate of interest will fall universally still further than it has done. 
The net result of realization and re-valuation of investments shows an 
increase of £102,069, which is doubtless owing to the stocks invested 
having appreciated greatly, as all gilt-edged securities have done 
lately, owing to the dearth of really good investments. For example, 
consols, the best form of security in the market, though not yielding 
the best return, have gone up recently in price and reached a figure 
savouring of inflation. This high realization, or market value of 
investments, speaks thus to the good class of them held by the com- 
panies. 

In the outgo comparison, there is a decrease of claims on the 
ordinary life assurance companies of £742,139. This is satisfactory, 
because longevity is apt to come on the scene and swell the list of 
claims. Epidemics come unexpectedly and derange the average 
expectation of life. The decrease mentioned shows that the general 
expectation of life of the whole companies is less by three-quarters of 
a million than it was last year—a satisfactory state of matters to the 
companies concerned, and an indication at the same time of an 
improvement in the health of the general community. There is an 
increase, however, in the claims on the industrial companies of 


‘£95,867, a fact which testifies to a greater mortality among their 


assured than they have reckoned for. As the industrial clientage 
ranks among the poor, it is only natural that the losses should be 
larger, as greater ignorance and neglect of sanitary rules prevail 
amongst these classes than with those more enlightened and 
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higher in the social scale. The policies surrendered appear to have 
increased by £68,880 in 1894, thus evidencing a certain amount of 
pinch. We have had a share of dull times, and insurance reflects this 
in some ways. Besides, many persons insure who do not always see 
their way to keep up their policies. Trouble comes upon them and 
they find themselves in an impecunious condition. They are, there- 
fore, obliged to realize their policies for whatever they will bring. In 
former days, companies gave no surrender value for policies, but all 
that is now altered. This change has operated greatly in favour of 
life assurance, and has helped much to popularise it. 

There is a reduction of from three to four thousand in the com- 
mission paid to agents for influencing business for the ordinary as well 
as the industrial companies. Notwithstanding the large increase in 
the premium revenue, it is satisfactory to know that this has been 
obtained without any corresponding expenditure by way of commis- 
sion paid for bringing in the new business. It will be observed that 
appeals are constantly being made to persons assured with companies 
to try and get their friends to assure their lives with the same com- 
panies as those in which they themselves are insured. It would 
appear as if these appeals had not fallen on deaf ears, but had been 
given effect to, in some quarters, at least. The industrial companies 
pay a higher commission on life business than the other companies, 
and they have quite an army of agents. The reason is, that the 
amounts to be collected are so very small, that it takes much more 
time and trouble than with the ordinary companies. In addition, 
ordinary companies circularise their assured, whereas the industrial 
collectors or agents have to make their round of calls so as to gather 
in the weekly doles which are due. 

With regard to the expenses of management, these have increased 
45,787 with the industrial, and £1,494 with the ordinary companies 
during the past year. The latter is not a large sum, but under this 
heading may be included special expenses of deputations to enquire 
into the business and administration of foreign agencies and such 
like. The tendency of salaries is not to increase, for money has 
a greater purchasing power than it had, and the number of applicants 
for posts is much larger than formerly, the cost of labour being thus 
less. Companies are not necessitated to give so high salaries, though 
in the case of an insurance company, it is better for the interests of 
the company not to offer the lowest possible remuneration. Com- 
mission is more usually paid to outsiders, but it is frequently 
combined with salary, so as to increase the business-making powers 
of the company’s employees. There is more in the mere expenses 
40* 
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of management than appears at first sight. Well-dispensed money is 
a kind of moral voucher, and it is over its management that a com- 
pany goes to grief more quickly than anything else. 

As regards the liabilities of insurance companies, the paid-up 
capital shows a diminution this year of £57,049 in connection with 
the ordinary, and a rise of £103,975 with the industrial companies. 
The decrease is caused by the absorption of smaller companies by 
larger ones. A great many insurance companies are formed which 
eventually cease to exist as separate institutions, and get merged 
into larger concerns. This is perhaps not so common with life as 
with fire, accident and guarantee companies, which do not require 
so much actuarial skill as those of life assurance. But there is a 
wonderful number of companies manufactured which never reach 
maturity ; they drop out of the insurance race so far as their own 
individuality is concerned. The increase in the paid-up capital of 
industrial companies shows that they are pushing business in the 
direction which social reformers and philanthropists so much desire 
to go The weal of the multitude is the goal to which present labours 
tend, and the industrial insurance section are to be congratulated on 
the results which they have presently achieved. May they still 
further proceed till they gather the masses into the assurance fold. 
Apropos of industrial insurance, so great is the field to be traversed, 
that it would be well if the larger companies conjoined industrial 
with their other business. They probably think it beneath them; 
but if it pays, as it seems to do, they might swallow their dignity and 
cultivate it. It would help to keep the Government from attempting 
to compete with insurance schemes of its own, and it would help to 
stem the tide of Socialism which insists that the Government should 
take everything on its shoulders. We believe it was the purpose of 
the Scottish Provident Institution at an early stage of its career to 
assume industrial business ; but, of course, as the sequel shows, it 
has never done so. 

Another item in the insurance summary is the life and annuity 
funds, which show the large increase of £6,637,518 in 1894 over 
1893 in connection with the ordinary, and £959,104 with the 
industrial companies. These rises are very remarkable in their 
character, and they show how progressive insurance finance is. The 
task of administering funds amounting, in the case of the two classes 
of companies, to nearly two hundred millions, must be one of no 
little anxiety. True, it is spread over about one hundred companies, 
but some of the companies, in the nature of things, have considerable 
sums to take in hand, amounting to many millions of pounds. 
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The placement of such amounts becomes a serious consideration in view 
of the decline in the rate of interest, especially of such securities as 
an insurance company would care to invest in. Then, companies 
must compete with one another, and keep their bonuses unimpaired. 
The premiums also must not be increased, or rival companies will 
step in and cut out the premium-raising companies. The cause of 
the increase in the life and annuity funds is, rio doubt, due to the 
advantage which is being taken of insurance as a means of investment 
for funds which the assured find difficulty in placing, and which they 
know they will get value for in the form of life assurance. 

Coming now to the assets of the companies, mortgages, including 
loans on rates, show an increase of 41,312,281 and £561,989 in con- 
nection with the ordinary and industrial companies respectively. In 
the summary of the balance-sheets the ordinary companies appear to 
hold about eighty-five millions of mortgages, and the industrial com- 
panies only four hundred thousand pounds of them. Loans on rates 
are represented by twenty-one millions, and nearly five millions for 
ordinary and industrial companies respectively. This seems to be the 
latter’s piece de résistance, while mortgages are far and away the main 
form of investment of the ordinary companies. Mortgages have a 
a good deal to say for themselves. They have land or building 
security tacked on to them. Being for a lengthened period, they 
command more interest, and companies can afford to tie up their 
money for long periods, because the demands to be made on them do 
not arise until death or a certain fixed time arrives. Companies have 
now gone far afield, and Australia, Canada and the United States 
have been laid under requisition in the matter of mortgages. This 
class of security has its own risk, for in places such as Australia a 
large amount of depreciation must be taking place at present. 
Several companies have had to write down some of their debt for 
the time being, in the hope that a portion of it may by-and-by 
appreciate. ‘ 

The loans on policies granted by the ordinary companies have 
increased to the extent of half a million during the past year. This 
shows that borrowers have been pinched for ready money, because 
companies will not lend for more than the surrender value of policies 
unless they obtain security for the due payment of the premiums. 
Lending in this way is a feature worth cultivating if it be conducted 
wisely, and the loans be made to persons who can appreciate such 
a benefit. The burden of paying interest on a loan and premium | 
on a policy is, of course, heavy enough, and this doubtless restricts 
borrowing on life policies to all and sundry.. The loans made on life 
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policies by the ordinary companies appear to amount to ten and a 
quarter millions in all. A good many of these lending transactions 
arise in connection with the management of large estates, and with 
the heirs to them and beneficiaries, etc. The new estate duty has 
given a fillip to insurance, and companies are prepared to advance 
money to meet this impost against the life policy issued by them. 

An index is afforded to the securities cultivated by the companies 
in the circumstance that 1} millions more than last year~have been 
invested in Indian and Colonial Government securities These rank 
among the “ gilt-edged ” securities, although Australian governmental 
borrowing is on too wholesale a scale to be wholesome. Great efforts 
have been, and are being made, to get these colonial. stocks included 
in the list of stocks open to trustees for investment purpose, but as 
yet without success. So long as repudiation is out of the question, 
and it has never been even mooted or suggested, the taxation on the 
security of which the stocks are issued should afford ample protection 
to the holders of these stocks. In fact, they are good enough security 
of their kind. 

There is a growth in foreign Government securities of £303,232, 
evidencing the increased investment in American gold bonds and 
such like. The scrip of the States has been under a cloud for some 
time, owing to railway troubles and other causes. Matters are 
mending, however, and we may expect to see a strong reaction in 
favour of America. In the meantime, the sum which the companies 
have in these securities is four millions only. The chances are that 
this amount will be largely increased next year. Some of these 
securities must be held by the companies doing business abroad, as 
a pledge exacted by foreign Governments from them for the due 
fulfilment of the policy contracts entered into between the com- 
panies and the subjects of foreign Governments. 

A large increase in one year in one item of the assets is that for 
debentures, which are two and a quarter millions more than in 1893. 
They now amount to the large figure of twenty-seven millions; and, 
considering how preferential they are, this is not to be wondered at. 
In extent of investment they rank next to mortgages, and this 
shows their popularity for the purposes of insurance placement. 
Under the title of “shares and stocks,” an increase of £815,211 is 
shown over 1893, and nearly the same amount under the heading of 
land and house property and ground rents. The latter securities now 
amount to £14,781,487. It need hardly be said how valuable 
ground-rents are as a security. They have been suggested as subjects 
for local taxation, and they are already liable to pay income-tax. A 
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Commission of the House of Commons considered the matter some 
time ago, and the opinion seemed to be that, if the owner of the 
ground rents paid local taxes, the ultimate incidence of these would 
rest on the tenant, as these taxes would be added in the end to the rent 
of his house. It was also stated that there were many house-blocks 
and tenements on which there was no ground rent exigible, the rents 
having been compounded for to the superior by the persons who had 
purchased the houses. With a Government in power which is not 
wishful to unduly disturb existing interests, there seems a prospect 
_ of ground rents not being meddled with in the way of taxing them 
for local purposes, although the proposal to put such a tax on them 
has a good deal to say for itself theoretically. 

In the correspondence published by the Board of Trade is included 
what has taken place between it and a company with an attractive 
title—the British Natural-Premium Provident Association, Limited. 
The natural-premium is a very suggestive cognomen, and would seem 
to indicate that there are companies which cultivate unnatural 
premiums, and who load them with artificial additions, It is not 
necessary to enter into the merits or the application of what is termed 
“loading,” for this is only a method of differentiating between the 
expenses of management and the actual earnings of the premium 
income. The surprise is, that companies have not increased the 
premiums which they ask from the assured in face of the falling 
interest. However, natural- premium provident association is a 
very catching title, and, after all, “‘ What’s ina name?” The complaint 
of the Board of Trade is, that a debit balance of £908 was included in 
the balance-sheet as an asset. In a subsequent letter the Board 
pointed out that the company’s guarantee-expenses fund should show 
a deficiency of £14,320. The general manager of the company held 
that, as the accounts stood, they more clearly represented the situation 
than could be represented by changing the position of the items 
referred to. In the end, the Board of Trade wrote that, looking to 
all the circumstances of the case, they had decided to present the 
correspondence to Parliament with the accounts. 

In a letter submitted to the manager, an interesting exposition is 
given of the objects and constitution of the British Natural-Premium 
Provident Association, Limited. The principle on which the associ- 
ation is founded is, that policyholders pay premiums for assurance, 
which are paid over to the trustees weekly for investment, without 
any deduction whatever, whether for expenses or for any other purpose 
whatsoever. These premiums are held by the trustees and invested 
in their names, and can only be dealt with by them. When a death 
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claim arises, the trustees pay the same direct to the person entitled 
to the benefit of the policy. Whatever surplus remains in the hands 
of the trustees is held by them for the benefit of the surviving policy- 
holders who subscribed it. Under no circumstances whatever can 
the association or its shareholders participate in or touch any part of 
the funds held by the trustees. In addition to the assurance premiums, 
every policyholder pays the association an annual contribution of 
44 per £1,000 assurance towards the expenses of the office, and that 
is the absolute limit of his liability fur expenses. That is, for a £100 
policy, the “ loading ” would be eight shillings. 


The manager says it is apparent that so small a contribution to 
the expenses of the business could not in the first years of the 
life of the association cover, or indeed anything like cover, the actual 
expenses of founding and maintaining the business. He states that 
in a life office founded upon the usual lines, where life assurance pre- 
miums are not kept distinct from the contributions for expenses, the 
course adopted is to take the necessary amount out of the total fund. 
Such a course has always been considered legitimate, as during the 
early years of a life assurance business the death-rate is low, and the 
premiums can stand the payment. The principles on which the 
association was founded precluded such a course, and the considera- 
tion remained as to how the deficiency should be made up. This 
appears to have been done by an undertaking of ten gentlemen, of 
whom nine were directors, each to contribute £1,000, as and when 
required, for the purposes of the expenses of the association. 


After £8,500 had been called up on that guarantee, a further 
extension of the guarantee was made, and a second. expenses 
guarantee of £10,000 was taken up on similar lines. Part of the 
second guarantee is said to have been called up, and a further or third 
one of £10,000 taken up, of which £5,000 has been paid. The 
association contends, therefore, that all demands fall exclusively upon 
those who have assisted in the founding of the association, by 
providing the necessary funds to meet the deficiency of expenditure. 
It was represented to the Board of Trade by the association that, if 
the expenditure of the association was in any way large, it was 
necessary to bear in mind that it had been incurred by directors who 
were spending their own money with a caution usually induced by 
that fact. The formation of a new company like this is rather 
interesting, and a certain amount of ingenuity is exhibited in its 
efforts to lay hold of the public and make appear that it is giving 
more value for its money than other companies. 
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Another company with which the Board of Trade conducted a 
correspondence was the Pioneer Life Assurance Company, and the 
letters appear in the Blue Book. The Board of Trade represented 
that the liability of the Company amounted to £28,597, whereas the 
assets available to meet this sum were only £22,846—the amount 
which the life assurance fund was in debt. The board also pointed 
out that, after setting out various items in the profit and loss account, 
it was unnecessary to report them in the balance-sheet. In reply, 
the manager of the company admitted that the paid-up share capital 
of the company appeared in last year’s revenue account as a receipt, 
but said that, in accordance with the general practice, the directors 
had decided in future to place the share capital in the balance-sheet 
only, and not in the revenue account. For this reason, the balance 
brought forward appeared as a deficit of £1,862, being the difference 
between the paid-up capital and the balance appearing in last year’s 
revenue account. 


With regard to the Board of Trade taking exception to the 
expenses of formation of the company being included as an asset of 
the company, the manager replied that the practice of making an 


asset of the charges for the establishment and extension of business 
was one which had been followed by other and older companies 
than the Pioneer Life Assurance Company. The manager also 
submitted that it was quite erroneous to state that the life assurance 
fund was in debt to the amount mentioned by the Board of 
Trade. The company also possess a fully-subscribed uncalled 
capital of £72,500 in addition to the available assets, a fact which, 
it was held, ought not to be disregarded in dealing with the 
company’s returns. 


The function of the Board of Trade (Finance Department) is thus 
to point out what it deems to be discrepancies, mistakes, or mis- 
statements, and, if necessary, to publish in the public interest any 
correspondence bearing on such matters which it has had with 
insurance companies. It has not the power of orderifg them to 
change their practice or to make rectifications in the items of their 
balance-sheets to which the Board takes exception. Still, the mere 
publication of wilful or accidental mistakes in the construction of 
balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts, must go a long way 
towards convincing youthful or more advanced companies that 
statements of accounts cannot be made too clearly and accurately, 
and that obfuscation or dust-throwing is a thing which will do a 
company more harm than good. 
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LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


may be considered to have closed its apprenticeship 
and taken up a definite and permanent position as a 
sound and valuable business institution. Indeed, from 
the first it has been treated with great respect, partly 
perhaps on account of the £1,000,000 of subscribed capital, with the 
4#100,000 paid up, but still more soon account of the great experience 
and high business standing of the legal gentlemen who compose the 
board. It has been felt that its bonds might be accepted with con- 
fidence, and very useful those bonds have been found. Only those 
who have constantly to direct the investment of large funds know how 
difficult it is to find permanent securities which shall be absolutely free 
from all trace of objection. Either there is some small flaw in the past 
title, or there is the possibility of some condition in the future not 
being strictly fulfilled, or somebody may do something which will 
change the ownership of the property. The actual owner is under no 
uneasiness about it, he feels certain that the risks which threaten are 
possibilities only, and will never happen, but the lender or purchaser 
has to look at it from a different point of view, and would have to 
decline the transaction. In all such cases the Law Guarantee is 
willing to assess the value of the risk, and for a definite premium to 
issue a policy taking all the responsibility of a possible future failure 
of title. Its policies are readily accepted, and many a financial 
transaction can thus be carried out which would otherwise be out of 
the question. 


With this fundamental idea, which would itself bring only a 
moderate and steady inflow of business, would naturally be combined 
cognate branches, such as mortgage insurance, where the question of 
sufficiency of value arises as well as that of sufficiency of title, and 
the insurance of bank deposits, where a question of the future 
solvency of the debtor comes in. All these risks can be covered at a 
price ranging from nil to 100 per cent. ; but it is just impossible to siy 
whether such a business has been successfully managed until after a 
very long term of years, and in the meantime a great deal of confidence 
has to be reposed in the judgment and skill of the management, a 
confidence which, so far, appears to have been well deserved. 


There are other branches which partake more of the nature of 
ordinary insurance business, the cases being both more numerous and 
more quickly run through and disposed of. They probably also bring 
higher premiums. Such are the fidelity guarantees, which involve 
the risk of the dishonesty of the person guaranteed, a form of business 
of which so much has now been done by various companies, that a 
very good idea of the necessary rate of premium can be formed, losses 
by dishonesty producing an average over a large number of cases in 
much the same way as losses by fire. Owing to the legal connections 
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of the Law Guarantee, its fidelity bonds naturally run rather in the 
legal than in the commercial line. It has special opportunities for 
securing the business of granting bonds on behalf of receivers, 
liquidators, trustees, administrators and lunacy committees. All this 
fidelity business runs off fairly quickly, and if it were not profitable 
the revenue account would soon show the result. 


There are yet other branches of this curiously complex business 
which involve no insurance risk at all, such as the acting as trustee for 
debenture-holders, or in family trusts. This has been felt to be so 
different a source of income from the insurance premiums, that in the 
accounts for 1894 it has been stated separately. It produced £3,626. 
The principle of dividing the premium income according to the 
departments which produced it is good, and capable of further 
extension. It might even in course of time be carried into the claims 
paid, and, what is still more important, into the calculation of the 
reserve for unexpired risks. Glancing over the business as we have 
just sketched it, it is quite clear that some branches involve a much 
larger proportion of unexpired risks than others do, and that no 
definite idea of the value of the provision can be gained by lumping 
them all together. To separate the reserve into departments would, 
however, be of no use without separating the premiums into corre- 
sponding departments, and the directors may well be left to judge 


how soon this will be practicable without fear of inviting competition 
for the most profitable portions of their business. In the meantime, 
the reserve fund of £45,000 appears to be a very handsome provision 
for the unexpired risks, looking to the fact that it is rather over one 
quarter of all the premiums that have ever been received by the 
society. 


The process of evolution is showing itself in other improvements 
in the form of the accounts, besides the separation of the item of 
“Fees as Trustees.” For instance, the operations respecting the 
dividends are now shown in the revenue account instead of as hereto- 
fore in the balance-sheet. All this adds to clearness and simplicity. 
In the list of investments the consols have been stated separately 
from the Metropolitan stock, though why two such diverse securities 
as bank deposits and debentures should have been united does not 
appear. Some additional light has been thrown upon the account 
called “ Reserve for claims in suspense and rebates,” by a paragraph 
in the body of the annual report. Perhaps in the further course of 
evolution the information will find its way into its proper place in the 
revenue account ; perhaps even the claims will get separated from the 
rebates. These, however, are but trifling criticisms on matters of 
form, and we must look elsewhere for more important questions as to 
the true meaning of the accounts in their exhibit of the realized 
profit. 

The profit shown in the accounts depends, more than in most 
companies, upon the valuation of the liabilities and of the assets, 
and that valuation, on both sides of .the balance-sheet, is more than 
usually difficult to make, and calls for the exercise of much judgment 
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on the part of the directors. The valuation of the liability for un- 
expired risks has been already noticed; the valuation of some ot 
the assets next requires attention. These are the assets which arise 
in the ordinary course of the business of guaranteeing investments, 
and may be described as salvage assets. It is not often that an 
investment covered by a guarantee policy turns out to be absolutely 
valueless, and thus causes a total loss to the guarantee society. More 
frequently the investment becomes more or less damaged, so to 
speak, and the society, instead of requiring an estimate of the damage 
as the foundation of a claim, adopts the course, which is so much more 
satisfactory to its customers, of paying in full and taking over the 
damaged assets, holding them to see what they will realize. A certain 
proportion of the value of such assets has to be at once charged to 
the claim account ; what that proportion shall be is a point constantly 
demanding the careful consideration of the directors. In all com- 
panies holding investments the assets have to be periodically re- 
valued, and such revaluation has its effect upon the profit for the 
year, but this revaluation of sound assets is a small matter when 
compared with the revaluation of salvage assets. The view taken by 
the directors of these values (and it must be noticed that the 
professional auditors take no responsibility for them whatever) 
entirely decides the magnitude of the claim account, and the whole 
appearance of the profit for the year. There is every reason to 
believe that the directors fully realize the responsibility thus devolving 
upon them, and are meeting it judiciously. A further reduction of 
10 per cent. has been made upon all guaranteed bank deposits 
already taken over, or which the society is liable to take over, leaving 
these assets at only 50 per cent of their nominal value. The 1894 
account shows salvage assets of £40,671, as against £21,275 in the 
previous account. Other properties besides the bank deposits have 
come into possession, and an amount has been written off them for 
possible loss in a similar way. 

The steady growth of the income from premiums, commissions 
and fees is very satisfactory, the amount for 1894, after deducting 
reassurances, being £ 51,361, an advance of £10,140 upon the previous 
year. Not less satisfactory is the continual decrease in the expense 
ratio, which, having come down to 28°97 per cent. in 1893, has 
further fallen to 26°62 per cent. for 1894, and may now be considered 
to have arrived at about a fair level for the class of business trans- 
acted. The shareholders’ dividend has been increased from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. upon the £100,000 paid up, requiring an additional 
£1,000 per annum. It will be seen that the difference of 2°35 per 
cent. in expenses upon the income of £51,361 very easily provides 
the required amount. There are unavoidable expenses, not depending 
upon the amount of business done, which press heavily upon the 
comparatively small income of the early years of any company, but 
the Law Guarantee and Trust has got well beyond that difficulty, and 
has now a premium income upon which the expenses sit lightly, and 
leave a fair margin for a remunerative dividend, with good prospects 
for the future. 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


)AHATEVER be the cause, the Life Association of 
% Scotland has not in its new business so large a tale 
of progress to tell as some of the other Scotch life 
offices. The amount of the new business in 1895 is 
Bs stated at £979,575, while in 1894 it was £992,267, or 
a decrease of £12,692. In 1893 the amount was £972,324; in 1892, 
£996,064; and in 1891 it was £1,004,340. So that in total yearly 
amounts of policies issued the Life Association does not indicate so 
much progress. On the other hand, the premium income is greater 
this year by nearly £10,000 than in 1894. In other years the advance 
has been between £3,000 and 44,000 in the premium revenue, com- 
monly on the entire business. The funds have taken a leap up from 
£4,086,986 in 1894, to £4,258,903 in 1895, which is highly satisfactory. 
The cause of the lower ratio of new business to the premium income 
in 1895, as compared with former years, must be due to the progress 
which endowment assurance has made, and under which far heavier 
premiums are payable than under the “at death” policies. If 
companies have to pay the amounts of the policies at a certain age 
during the assured’s lifetime, it stands to reason that they must ask 
higher premiums—hence this large increase in the premium revenue 
as contrasted with the value of the policies issued. 

The Life Association has not been fortunate enough to have its 
expectations greater than the death claims actually made upon it. 
It takes credit for the number of policies cancelled by death being 
well within the number estimated, but this matters little when the 
actual claims were greater, as they are in the present case, viz., £1,431 
more, exclusive of bonuses. These claims in all totalled £296,398, 
with the addition of bonuses, while endowment assurances maturing 
amounted to £15,214. The Association benefited by the lapsing of 
£5,338 of annuities payable by it, an amount nearly three times 
greater than the average for the past five years. 

A good deal of worry has been occasioned by complaints of 
the assured under Class A, who have been disappointed at the 
low cash bonuses which they have received for some years past. 
They looked for increases each year, as they thought that their 
policy would become more valuable to the company with each 
year’s addition to its age. The calculation and allocation of 
bonuses to it appears to be a yearly performance, and thus it is 
difficult to see what difference age would make to a policy which was 
dealt with each year, except that during a long existence a policy 
should pass through more vicissitudes than if it were short-lived. 
For example, the rate of interest is much lower now than when this 
system was devised by the late manager. So that the Association is 
not in a position to make the same extent of premium remission as it 
was when capital earned higher interest. Class A has been closed 
for some time, and many of those assured under it have held that it 
never should have been closed, that it was distinctly unfair to them, 
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and so forth. It may be that when this system was being exploited 
agents and others led assured persons to expect far greater benefits 
from it than they have ever received. At all events, indignation 
meetings have been held and pamphlets circulated on the subject of 
this grievance. The rate of interest on funds earned by the British 
life offices appears to be about 44 per cent. now—it was 44. 55. 8d. per 
cent. in 1884. The bonuses given to this class are 35 per cent. to 
entrants on or before 5th April, 1855; 25 per cent. to those between 
1855 and 1860; 20 per cent. between 1860 and 1865; 17% between 
1865 and 1871, and I5 per cent. to entrants between 6th April, 1871, 
and the close of the class. There has been more mortality in this 
class than in all the other classes, so that it threatens to be closed in 
more ways than one. The reason is that there are more long-lived 
persons connected with it than with the other classes. The expecta- 
tion was exceeded by twenty policies and £12,152 of claims. 

The Life Association has not gone in largely for mortgages out of 
the United Kingdom, but it holds £141,128 of deposits with colonial 
banks. We observe that a feature is its loans on the Association’s 
policies, which amount to £297,804. Along with its schemes to get 
business is one with a compound title, termed Self-Benefit Investment- 
Assurance. The principle contained in this scheme is no new one, 
only that it is heralded more loudly by the Association. It is that 
only those who survive the average period calculated upon, or, in 
other words, who attain the average “ expectation of life’’ of persons 
of their age at entry, should participate in the profits. This has 
been all along the system of the Scottish Provident Institution, but 
the latter has always taken care not to boast of its bonuses—it has 
let facts speak for themselves in the shape of bonus additions. 
However, this is an age of push, and the Association is quite right 
in commending life assurance as an investment even in strong state- 
ments, such as that under this benefit assurance those who do not die 
before the average period secure very much larger bonuses than can 
be obtained under any of the ordinary systems. This is rather hard 
on the other systems. 


—~<> 
~ 





THE SOLVENCY OF INSURANCE CoMPANIES.—In the course of a recent 
action for libel against an insurance contemporary, Zhe Review, it was laid 
down that the solvency of an insurance company had nothing to do with the 
question of the honesty of its administration. This view was subsequently 
upheld by the Court of Appeal. Although technically the decision is doubt- 
less right, yet the business of an insurance company so nearly partakes of the 
nature of a trust that its solvency and its honesty are more nearly linked than 
in the case of ordinary trading companies. Our contemporary has addressed 
a letter to the President of the Board of Trade suggesting that all insurance 
companies should be compelled to make a reasonable deposit with the Board 
before commencing business—as life companies are at present required to 
do—and also that the Board of Trade should have power to satisfy itself as to 
a company’s solvency at any time which seemed desirable. There are many 
insurance companies of an inferior class which might be prevented from 
doing much harm by some such moderate alteration in the law as has been 
proposed.— Zhe Times. 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society is a staid 
and respectable old office dating back to 1826, but it 
might have done more business than it has in so large 
and important a business centre as Glasgow. Moreover, 

: 8 it is a mutual office, which has no faith in shareholders, 
but believes in dividing as much profit as possible among its policy- 
holders. Its sixty-ninth annual general meeting, held some time since 
in Glasgow, spoke of progress, though not on a “record” scale. The 
number of new policies issued in 1894 amounted to upwards of half a 
million pounds, and exceeded 1893 by £97,547, or nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds—that is, about a fifth more. The year 1893 only 
exceeded 1892 by four thousand pounds, so that the leap which 1894 
has taken is most satisfactory indeed. The premium income has gone 
up 47,074, and the funds have increased from £3,397,822 to 
£ 3,473,897, or £76,075 in one year. We think that more progress 
might be made than this indicates, but the society figures well in 
other respects, and it cannot both give and possess at the same time. 

The chairman of the annual meeting pointed out in his admirable 
address that the society had secured a good slice of the new business 
transacted by the various British life offices in 1894. The total new 
business of all the companies as published was £34,689,074 in 1894, 
or an increase of £2,828,409 over 1893, its predecessor. This rate of 
increase was 9 per cent., while the Scottish Amicable’s was as much 
as 24 percent. The chairman attributes much of the general increase 
to the demand for insurance caused by the new death duties. 

In the matter of mortality the company has been fortunate, the 
rate of mortality experienced having been only 85 per cent. of the 
expectation. A gratifying fact was that in the past year no fewer 
than seventeen policies which became claims had actually been 
doubled in amount. And another satisfactory feature was that of all 
the participating policies which became claims this year, the average 
sum paid on each was £154 for every 4100 assured, representing an 
average addition to each policy of 54 percent. We fearthe company 
cannot expect to keep up so high bonuses in the future in view of the 
tendency of interest to fall, and in face of the fact that it has already 
fallen solow. The savings to be invested are always on the increase, 
and this accumulation must result in keeping the rate down. The 
supply, in short, is always growing greater than the demand. 

The company has been successful in keeping down its expenses to 
a low figure, viz., 13°8 of the premium income. A comparison with 
other offices undoubtedly shows that this is a very low ratio In 
1892 the company’s rate was 13°7; and in 1893 and 1894, 13°8 per 
cent. Although much more new business was done last year, and 
new business is proverbially costly, the rate has been unaffected by 
it. The policyholders of mutual offices are supposed to work for 
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themselves more than those of proprietary companies, as the profits 
in mutual offices do not go to the shareholders, because there are no 
shareholders. 

The average rate of interest earned by the company on invest- 
ments has been £4. 35. 6. per cent., which is 3s. 67. above the average 
rate of earnings of all the British life offices The chairman of the 
annual meeting wisely struck a warning note as to the fall in the rate 
of interest. He said that the recent fall in the rate of interest had 
been greater than they cared to see, and that not only had interest 
fallen all round, but too many investments had ceased to bear interest 
altogether. He attributed the high rate of the company’s average to 
the sound and careful investment of the funds over a long period of 
years when the rate of interest was generally higher than it is now, 
and to the prudent valuation of the company’s assets. We may 
remark that the method adopted by the Scottish Widows’ Fund— 
another and larger mutual office—was to forestall the impending 
decline in interest by the provision of a reserve fund to meet the fall 
in the interest by increasing proportionately the principal. We observe 
that the Scottish Amicable has so far acted on this principle as to 
have an investment fluctuating account with £13,668 at its credit. 
This, if it were much larger, would be an excellent stopgap to the 
falling interest. 

The chairman made an important allusion to the necessity of 
assured persons increasing the amounts of their policies. He said 
landed mortgage property only yields 3% per cent.; railway deben- 
tures, 234 per cent. ; and consols only £2. 12s. 6d. per cent. Twenty 
years ago £1,000 of assurance would secure £45 return per annum; 
now it will only give £30. His suggestion is, therefore, that a 
%1,000 policy should be converted into one for 41,500, so as to 
neutralise the defective return in the interest yield. There is no doubt 
that the surest method of family provision is by means of life assur- 
ance, because the contingency of sudden decease is provided against 
in a way that nothing else can do for the money value at stake. 


& 
— 





A Novet Case.—A case has recently been decided in the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin between an accident insurance company and a policyholder. 
The plaintiff had lost three fingers and a part of the other and the first joint 
of the thumb, and was suing for the loss of a hand. The company claimed 
that only in the total disability and the amputation of the hand from the wrist 
could the plaintiff recover damages for injury. The jury found that such loss 
of the hand was entire. 


A Curious CLaim.—The Sfectator of New York says that an accident 
insurance company was called upon recently to pay a loss for a peculiar injury 
to one of its policyholders. The man put a small vial of acid in his pocket 
and it broke. He also carried a plug of chewing tobacco in the same pocket 
and unthinkingly chewed some of it afterwards. The lining of his mouth and 
palate were badly burned. He madea claim for insurance and it was allowed, 
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FREE INSURANCE. 


THE following interesting communication in a recent issue of Zhe Zimes 
is worthy of permanent record in this magazine :— 


At the beginning of the year 1892, the Printing House Journal remarks, there was 
brought into operation a scheme of free insurance for seamen, under which the Shipping 
Federation guaranteed to make certain allowances for (a) accidental death or total disable- 
ment ; (4) accident ; or (c) to allow half the amounts payable in each case, when such 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arose out of employment on a federation vessel, no charge 
being made for this insurance beyond the one shilling asked for the federation ticket, under 
which the holder pledged himself to work with unionists or non-unionists. It may be 
remembered that about that time there had been a long series of disputes and_ troubles in 
the shipping trade, and the main idea of the shipowners in organizing this free insurance 
was not at all to constitute themselves a philanthropic institution, but to offer a substantial 
inducement to their men to remain loyal to their service. The matter attracted a good 
deal of attention at the time, as constituting an‘ interesting experiment in the industrial 
world, and it may now be worth while to give the results of the three-and-a-half years’ 
experience which has since been gained.. It should, however, in the first place, be recalled 
that the payments guaranteed by the federation were as follows :—Accidental death or total 
disablement—the master, £100; chief officer, chief engineer, surgeon, or purser, £75; 
second officer, second engineer, or master of steam vessel of 100 tons gross or under, £50; 
any other executive officer (on articles), £40; petty officers, chief stewards, and cooks, £35; 
sailors, firemen, and all other members of the crew, £25; Asiatic seamen, £12. 10s. The 
allowance, under the second table, in case of accidents, ranged from 40s. per week for 
masters to 5s. per week for Asiatic seamen. The total number of insurance books issued’ 
under this scheme is 45,970, of which 14,824 have been taken out by masters, officers and 
engineers, and 31,146 by petty officers and men. These figures are now being swollen at 
the rate of 800 or 900 a month. Regarded as an insurance line, the amounts of the risk 
incurred by the federation are—insurance against accidental death or total disablement, 
£921,706 ; ditto against accidents, £992,728—total, 41,914,434. The actual number of 
claims paid is 1,217, of which 295 have been for death and 4 for total disablement, 
representing a sum of £10,303; and 918 for injuries, representing £3,412—making a total of 
413,715. Second claims on the funds have been made by 23 men, and in one instance a 
third claim in respect to injury was made. The total number of insured, although substantial, 
is not regarded as being so great as it should be in view of the fact that the British 
Mercantile Marine amounts (including 30,000 Lascars) to about 250,000 officers and men. 
One curious fact which tells against the complete success of the scheme is, that sailors are 
essentially superstitious, and the idea prevails among a considerable number of them that if 
they insure their lives they are certain to get drowned on their next voyage! Hence, 
although the insurance costs them nothing, many refuse to accept it, and it is believed that 
a considerable number of others accept only because of the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by their wives. There is, indeed, abundant and, in many instances, most pathetic 
evidence that the fund has been greatly appreciated by the widows or relatives of unfortunate 
sailors who have been drowned at sea. One of the chief features in the system, and one 
upon which the greatest stress is laid by the federation, is the promptitude with which all 
claims are paid. As soon as a vessel is reported missing the local officials are instructed to 
inquire if any insured seamen are on board, and to prepare for paying the insurance claims 
instantly that information of the loss of the vessel or of the insured persons has been 
received. The individual entitled to receive the insurance money will have a certilicate 
which is alone sufficient to insure payment of the money should the insurance book and other 
documents have gone down with the seaman. Thus the sum in question is generally paid 
within a few hours of the news of the wreck or of the man’s death being received. It often 
happens, too, that the federation officials do not even wait for a formal claim to be made, 
but at once seek out the certificate-holders, and pay the money down, so as to avoid possible 
delay. How great a boon is thus conferred upon, say, the widow of a drowned seaman by 
her receiving, almost as soon as she hears of her husband's death, a sum of £25—equal to 
the proportion of his wages which would be paid to her on the monthly notes during a 
whole year—can be easily realized, and it is no uncommon thing for the poor women to tell 
how such a payment has “saved their homes.””? The young unmarried men prefer insurance 
against accidents to insurance against death. It is further interesting to find that claims 
have been paid in a large number of instances in which injury has been sustained under 
circumstances which would have made it impossible for the sufferer to demand compensation 
under Mr. Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill. * The following illustrations may be given 
from a list of typical cases :—Master—drowned, vessel missing with all hands; chief 
officer—leg broken by tow rope of a derelict barque, which sprang out when her half round 
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carried away ; second officer—washed overboard and drowned ; carpenter—repairing casing 
of crane-post between decks, fell into hold, arm broken, ribs and hip injured; boatswain— 
knocked against steam winch by sea, leg injured ; lamp trimmer—when attending to side- 
lights thrown against bulwark and leg broken; able seaman—fell on ventilator, through 
vessel rolling, and injured side; ordinary seaman—thrown over wheel and instep injured ; 
Lascar—fell from aloft and killed ; steward—hand cut by breakage of bottle containing 
preserved fruit, which he was opening; cook—during heavy weather, copper of boiling fat 
upset and scalded foot; chief engineer—gauge glass burst snd injured arm; second 
engineer—slipped and sprained foot and ankle when going down engine-room staircase ; 
third engineer—jumping off hatch alighted on piece of coke and sprained ankle ; donkeyman 
—when lighting donkey fire threw on paraffin, which blazed up and burnt wrists, etc. ; 
fireman—shot through both thighs by spent shot from rebel guns at Rio. The advantages of 
this system of voluntary insurance over a purely legal “‘ employers’ liability ’? may be shown 
in another way also. During the first half of the present year 326 claims upon the fund 
were settled, the total amount paid being £4,500; whereas, according tothe Labour Gazette, 
the number of actions reported as having been taken under the Employers’ Liability Act by 
workmen on shore during the same period was 43, of which only 26 were successful, the 
total amount awarded being about £2,500, a proportion of which was doubtless swallowed 
up by law charges. Of the 326 claims above referred to it is calculated that under the 
defunct Employers’ Liability Bill probably not more than 1 per cent. could have been 
sustained in the Law Courts if actions had been brought. It is, on the whole, considered 
that, as regards the seamen and their families, the scheme has conferred upon them 
substantial advantages ; while the shipowners, in their turn, are well satisfied with the results, 
notwithstanding the outlay involved, because it has led to their getting around them a more 
trustworthy set of men than they had previously. At one time it was no uncommon thing 
for men to cause the greatest possible amount of inconvenience, and substantial loss as well, 
by deserting after they had signed articles; but they are much less inclined to do this in 
present circumstances, when such desertion involves forfeiture of the free insurance. 
Speaking generally, the men work now with a degree of loyalty to their employers and of 
respect for the Shipping Acts which had not been known before. At the same time, too, 
the agitators cannot “get at’’ them in the way they were accustomed to do under the old 
regime. Regarding the matter, therefore, from a purely business point of view, the ship- 
owners consider they have got substantial results for their money, and that, excepting only 
the trade union leaders, the scheme has conferred substantial benefits on everybody 
concerned. 





> 
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IS MURDER AN ACCIDENT? 


S1r,—In the September number of the Bankers’ Magazine an extract is 
given from the Jnsurance Journal of Hartford (Mass.), in which it is stated 
that accident companies have in their policies particularly stipulated against 
the inclusion of murder as an accident. This may be so in the United 
States, and, no doubt, is not uncommon in the United Kingdom, but the 
statement is not universally true. The Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company have, in their general accident policies, always covered assaults 
when they can be proved to be unprovoked, and have paid in many cases 
for murder ; ¢.g., a merchant shot by a discharged clerk ; a farmer shot by a 
poacher ; a father killed by a son; and, I understand, they are now about to 
pay in the case of a tradesman shot by a person who, presumably, had 
failed in his endeavour to blackmail. That an accident should be uninten- 
tional is a good general definition, but something more is required, or the 
derailing a crowded train by one of the miscreants who occasionally are 
found to attempt such fiendish work would be an act of intent, and as such 
the sufferers would be excluded from the benefit of their accident insurances. 
Again, the assault of the footpad or burglar is as much an unforeseen and 
unavoidable occurrence, so far as the sufferer is concerned, as the fall of a 
chimney-pot on his head. The quotation from the American paper shews 
once more the difficulty of satisfactorily defining an accident, and that an 
accident insurance contract may be very differently framed and interpreted. 

Yours, etc. 
INSURANCE. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY.--The directors have declared an interim 
dividend of 5s. per share. 

MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—The directors announce the 
usual interim dividend of 2s. per share, being at the rate of ro per cent. per 
annum. 


AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT AND INSURANCE.—Instruction in matters relating 
to insurance is to be given in a school established by the Austrian Government. 
The course of study comprises insurance, mathematics, insurance legislation, 
book-keeping, etc. 

ScoTtTisH ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoMPANY.—The directors, in accordance 
with the resolution of the shareholders at their meeting held on the aust 
February last, have declared an interim dividend for the half-year ending 3oth 
June at the rate of 5 per cent. 


A New INsuRANCE Company.—lIt is stated that another new fire and 
accident company, this time at Leeds, has been formed under the title of the 
United Kingdom Commercial Insurance Company, Limited, with a capital of 
100,000 in £1 shares, ros. paid; the fire branch to be worked on non- 
tariff lines. 

LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CoMPANY.—The United States 
business of this company for the first six months of the present year, 
according to the semi-annual statement, shows that the assets on June 3oth 
amounted to $582,079, and the liabilities to $322,317, including a reinsurance 
reserve of $227,422, showing a surplus of $259,762. As compared with the 
statement as at January 1st, an increase of $63,938 is shown in assets and 
$5,277 in surplus. 

SoME Foreicn ITrems.—The total income of German life offices for 1894 
amounted to about £ 14,000,000, outgo 46,500,000, and addition to reserves 
£5300,000, leaving a gross surplus of £2,200,000, of which policyholders 
received £1,875,000 in bonuses. The offices number fifty-five, and possess 
total funds of about £82,000,000. The first Wiirtemburg cattle insurance 
company has been founded in Stuttgart, with a capital of 400,000 marks. A 
new Bulgarian national insurance company has been formed at Sofia, to be 
entitled the Balkan, with a capital of £60,000. 


THE RoyaL INnsuRANCE CompaNny.—This company notifies that, in 
succession to Mr. Haley, it has appointed as manager at the Cape Mr. J. H. 
Beeyers, late chief clerk at the branch.—The Jusurance Heraid (Louisville) 
remarks: The announcement of the intention of the Royal Exchange of 
England to increase its deposit in the United States, and begin doing a 
general business, creates no end of comment among insurance men. The 
company is one of the oldest and strongest of the English offices, and has 
been importuned time and time again to make its entry into the United 
States. A year ago the subject was being seriously considered by the 
managers of that corporation, and had they then decided to begin business 
the head-quarters would have been in Chicago. The intentions of the com- 
pany on this point, now, are not known. 
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$nsurance Publications. 


Insurance Blue Book and Guide for 1895-96 (Champness & Co., 
33 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Price 2s.),—This useful annual 
has made its twenty-third appearance with figures and facts revised up to 
date, and retaining all its characteristic features. The editor addresses 
himself rather to the man of business and to the community at large than to 
the student and insurance expert. He therefore avoids comparisons between 
offices, and draws no ratios, but presents positive facts, and these in abundance, 
and well arranged for easy reference. He cannot, however, quite get rid of 
the frailty of the human mind, which will advance in knowledge by comparing 
one thing with another ; which, when it sees the premiums of all the offices 
tabulated, will look to see which is the lower; and which, when it sees the 
bonuses similarly tabulated, will look to see which is the higher. An antidote 
to this tendency is, however, furnished by the remark that “a company giving 
a larger bonus than another is not necessarily the better to assure in,” 
followed by a string of criteria to be considered in making comparisons, quite 
sufficient to deter the uninitiated from making comparisons at all, and to 
induce him to be content with the positive information about his own com- 
pany. There is material for one comparison, which should be kept well 
before the eyes of the public, in the shape of two tables, one giving the level 
premiums for a whole life assurance of £100, and the other the so-called 
natural premiums, increasing year by year with the increasing risk, for the 
same assurance. These are not tables of particular companies, but cost- 
price tables, that is, tables involving only the H™ mortality and 3 per cent. 
interest, without any provision for office expenses or profits. The tables are 
thus the exact equivalents of each other, the only difference being that the 
level premiums always remain at the initial value, while the natural premiums, 
with the same mortality, must increase, first slowly and then rapidly, as 
shown in the table. There is a table, on page 148, to which we regret to 
have to take exception: it is given as the H™ table, but it is not the 
H™ table ; it is the ungraduated table of facts, from which the H™ table was 
produced. The guide contains, as before, accounts not only of life offices, 
but also of fire offices, accident offices, and offices transacting the minor 
branches of insurance. It continues its speciality of the freshest and most 
direct information as to colonial life offices and continental fire offices. 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance Company, Limited. — Revised 
Accident Prospectus.—-The new prospectus of this company gives considerable 
evidence of energy and ingenuity. ‘Specific compensation policies” are 
already in use elsewhere ; they have their advantages and their disadvantages. 
They give fixed payments for specific injuries, without regard to the actual or 
estimated duration of the disablement in the particular case. They may give 
rather less compensation than a settlement upon the merits, but they save 
some bargaining and possibly some delay in arriving at an equitable adjust- 
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ment, “Partnership policies” are a new idea in assurance against fatal 
accidents, a suggestion adapted from the life offices. The sum assured is 
payable upon the first death only, and, as there is a certain small probability 
of more than one partner being killed in one year, there is an opening for 
some reduction from the amount which would be charged for separate 
assurances. The “ guinea accident policy” is a prospectus arrangement, 
exhibiting, to those who have one guinea a year to invest, a choice of six 
different combinations of accident benefits in which théy may invest it. The 
scheme on which the company most prides itself, and which has been 
registered to protect it against competitors, is called the “Tontine bonus 
fund for non-claimants.” It is a well-planned attempt to meet the great 
difficulty, which besets the accident companies, of how to retain their policies 
on renewal. The company sets aside every year 5 per cent. of the premiums 
of the year, less the claims ; the fund is not touched for five years, and, at the 
expiration of that period, it is divided among the policyholders who have 
persisted all the time, without making any claim, and the shares are in 
proportion to the period elapsed since the last claim, if any, under each 
policy. ‘The 1895 division is just announced, arising out of the net income 
for 1889. Now the loss ratio for 1889 was about 50 per cent., and 5 per 
cent. upon the other 50 per cent. would be 2% per cent. of the premiums 
received in 1889. The shares now being allotted, to those who have 
remained assured until 1895 and made no claim, vary from 8 to 18% per 
cent. of the annual premium. It is‘not easy to see how 2% per cent. could 
increase to 8 per cent. or more, unless a good many persons forfeited their 
shares by making claims or lapsing. A rush of forfeitures, by becoming 
claimants, would not ultimately benefit the bonus fund, because the 234 per 
cent. is calculated upon the premiums after deducting the claims. We arrive 
then at this paradox: that the bonus fund can only prosper so long as it is not 
too successful in preventing lapses. There are many excellent counterpoises 
of this sort in the order of nature. It may be added that the tontine bonuses 
are in addition to other bonuses to which the policies are entitled. 


Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society— Valuation Returns 
furnished to the Board of Trade.—It has been very much the custom 
with life offices to obey too literally the requirement of Section 11 of the 
Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, and to keep copies of their official 
valuation returns ready for the purpose of supplying one on application to 
shareholders and policyholders. There may be in many cases a feeling that 
to distribute these returns broadcast would be somewhat of a wasted 
expenditure, as they contain matter of so complicated and technical a 
character as not to be intelligible to any but the expert. For the public is 
issued instead a bonus valuation report, which with some companies is 
exceedingly full, explanatory and interesting; while with others it is exceed- 
ingly meagre, occasionally consisting of only two or three lines in the midst 
of an annual report. The effect of this jis, that the critic has to content 
himself with what is published at the time, and to wait for the details on 
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which he specially desires information until the publication of the Board of 
Trade blue book, and, when that appears, the subject has gone quite out of 
date. The Scottish Widows’ Fund has made a welcome new departure 
by sending out for public criticism the official returns so soon as they could 
be prepared, and it will lose nothing by so doing, for it will be at once seen 
that what they tell has been told before. For all that, it is worth the while of 
any man of business to peruse the formal official returns, and we feel sure 
they will be cheerfully issued to anyone on application, without asking 
whether he is a policyholder. He will find the valuation of 46,976 policies, 
assuring £ 31,368,233, and entailing a liability of over £10,000,000, all set 
forth in as simple and straightforward a way as if the figures had only been 
one-hundredth part of what they are. The aspect that at once strikes the 
eye of the actuarial reader is the massive simplicity of the whole affair, 
though it is only an actuary who can understand the labour involved in the 
valuation of 10,020 endowment assurances, in whatever shape they may be 
classified andarranged. There is, of course, a reference to the special reserve 
of £445,850, by means of which an obligatory valuation at 334 per cent. 
has been turned into a practical valuation at 3 per cent., without infringing on 
the remarkable compound reversionary bonus, at the same rate as at previous 
valuations, of £1. 145. per cent. perannum. It did not fall within the scope 
of a Government return to state, what has been so thoroughly explained in the 
bonus report, the motives which induced the actuary of the society to 
recommend, and the directors to adopt, the alteration, and the sources from 
which the special reserve of £445,850 was derived. Neither does a 
Government return allow of a comparison of the “contingent prospective 
bonus” now declared for the coming seven years at #1. 12s. per cent. per 
annum, with the rate at which it formerly stood of £1. 9s. per cent. per 
annum, a change which the present valuation amply justifies. The return 
does, however, contain a short note of the privileges enjoyed by policyholders 
in respect of this intermediate bonus, as to which a surprising fact is, that 
there was not more prominence given to it in the bonus report. The rate has 
been increased in order to make the intermediate bonus approximate, as 
closely as possible, to the definitive bonus now declared, that is to say, that 
instead of waiting seven years to see whether the next bonus will be £1. 145. 
per cent. per annum, a policyholder may, if he prefers, have a bonus of 
Al. 125. per cent. as each year arrives, which intermediate bonus is reckoned 
in calculating surrender values, or can be separately surrendered for cash, or 
applied in reduction of future premiums. The bonus period is thus 
anticipated in the simplest possible manner, an annual bonus declaration being 
made upon the basis of a septennial valuation. The simplicity, liberality 
and publicity of all its arrangements have combined to make the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund one of the most popular of life offices. 


a> 
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Swiss Lire AssuRANCE CoMPANIEs IN 1894.—In spite of the keen 
competition by foreign companies, the Swiss life offices are steadily increasing 
the volume of their business, and the result of the year shows a considerable 
improvement over that of 1893. 























INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL RECORD. 


PERSONAL, ETC. 


MANCHESTER FirE AssURANCE.—Mr. Robert P. Templeton, of the head 
office staff, has been appointed assistant manager of the Canadian branch of 
the company at Toronto. 

RoyaL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—The directors have 
appointed Mr. John George Moncrieff to be inspector of agents for the 
Yorkshire district. Mr. Moncrieff has, for the past four years, held a similar 
position in the Glasgow branch of the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company. 

Mutuat REsERvE Funp.—Four doctors connected with this company’s 
medical staff were relieved from duty by President Burnham recently, namely, 
Drs. Seaman, Henry, Esterbrook and Gorman. It is expected that the new 
president will soon make numerous changes in the agency department.— Zhe 
Chronicle, N.Y. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE.—Mr. Frank Clarkson has recently resigned his 
appointment as surveyor and inspector at the Atlas Assurance Company’s 
branch in Bristol, to take charge of the office of Messrs. Cunningham and 
Giband, the well-known fire loss assessors of that city. Mr. Clarkson has 
been presented with an illuminated address. 


OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION.—Mr. Edward 
William Blew who was local secretary at Salisbury has been appointed by 
the directors to take charge of the new branch office at 126 High Street, 
Southampton, recently opened to meet the requirements of the corporation’s 
increasing business in the Southern Counties. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CompaNny.—The directors announce 
that Mr. Francis A. Bringloe, C.A., of Edinburgh, who has represented the 
company as secretary of the Scottish branch for the past eleven years, having 
resigned his appointment, they have decided to transfer the company’s chief 
office for Scotland to Glasgow, under the management of Mr. Jas. F. Lamont, 
at 141 Buchanan Street. 

EaGLeE INSURANCE CompaNny.—The directors have appointed Mr. 
Baldwin Henry Dames to be the inspector of agents at the head office. 
Mr. Dames, formerly in the London office of the Standard Life, was 
subsequently with the Colonial Mutual, where, after three years’ service, he 
was promoted in 1889 to the position of assistant secretary of the British 
branch, which appointment he has just resigned and now enters upon his 
duties with the Eagle. Mr. W. D. Barnett, the city manager of the Eagle, 
has accepted the representation of the Law Fire Insurance Society. 


THE Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE ComMPANy OF NEw YorkK.—This company 
has appointed Professor William John Batetnan to be its chief agency super- 
intendent for Ireland. Professor Bateman is an Honourman and Exhibitioner 
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of the Royal University of Ireland, and has, for the past few years, conducted 
an academy in Birr with the greatest success. Professor Bateman will be on 
the staff of the head office for Ireland, 63 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, 
which is under the management of Mr. Henry J. Clarke. Mr. Ernest George 
Albrecht has been appointed manager of the Wearside branch, with his 
head-quarters at Sunderland. 


NorwicH UNIon Fire Insurance Socirty.— The directors have 
appointed Mr. Robert Kirkwood Mackenzie to be assistant secretary of the 
society. In 1879 Mr. Mackenzie entered the fire department of the head 
office of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. From 1886 
to 1891 he acted as head-office inspector for the company, leaving it to join 
the Royal Insurance Company in January, 1892, in order to become clerk to 
the committee and private secretary to the manager, Mr. J. H. McLaren, now 
deceased. Latterly, Mr. Mackenzie has, in conjunction with other responsible 
duties, held the position of chief of the foreign department, and in that 
capacity visited Canada, the United States, the West Indies, etc. 





Obituary. 


WE have to put on record the death of John Syer Bristowe, M.D. Dr. 
Bristowe was medical referee for the Commercial Union Assurance Company. 
In London professional circles Dr. Bristowe’s reputation as a physician stood 
very high, and his well-known book on Zhe Theory and Practice of 
Medicine made his name famous among medical men throughout the 
country, and to a considerable extent even in the colonies. Dr. Bristowe 
was consulting physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, his connection with that 
institution having extended over a period of forty years. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and had been Senior Censor of the College of Physicians. 


Mr. B. V. HAL, a leading merchant and a distinguished citizen of 
Liverpool, died recently at Interlaken. The deceased was a great supporter 
of the local medical charities, being treasurer of the Hospital Sunday Fund in 
its early days, and he was a warm supporter of the movement for establishing 
the Liverpool bishopric. Mr. Hall was a director of the Royal Insurance 
Company, and of the Liverpool Mortgage Insurance Company. 


Mr. E. W. BRABROOK, whose two daughters were recently drowned while 
bathing at St. Leonards, has been the recipient of much sympathy. The 
elder young lady who has met so tragic a fate was a talented musician. Miss 
Grace Edith Brabrook was, although only twenty-five years old, a member of 
the Incorporated Society of Professional Musicians and associate pianist of 
Trinity College, London. Her large circle of friends mourn the loss of a 
charming and talented lady, whose future seemed full of bright promise. 
The younger Miss Brabrook was only ten years old. Mr. Brabrook, who 
succeeded Mr. J. M. Ludlow, C.B., as Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
is well known for his interest in statistics. 














